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HENRY VHI. 
donday, November 16th. 
“pie KING CHIED HA! AT THIS.” 


THE pomp and splendour which ren. 
dtr this play particularly attractive in 
England, has induced many to suppose 
its principal merit consists in show and 
bustle. Doct. Johnson has remarked 
however, “ that the meck sorrow and vir- 
tuous distress of Katharine have furnished 
some scenes which may be justly number. 
ed among the greatest efforts of tragedy, 
But the genius of Shakespeare comes in and 
goes out with Katharine.” In all general 
assertions like-this, it is not to be expected 
that the idea conveyed should be unex. 
ceptionably constant, but only that it 
should consist of general and predominant 
truth, 

Certainly few persons would acknowl. 
edge the genius of Shakespeare is not dis- 
played in the speeches of Buckingham, be- 
fore his execution, and in those of Cards 
aad Woley in the thitd act, before and par. 
ticularly after the loss of the king's favour, 
But though we find eminently sublime and 
pathetic passages, though the mind is 
sometimes wrought to rapture, and some: 
times dejected by sorrow in this compo: 

sition ; yet we also can discover numerous 
defects. The character of Henry eighth, 
contained no predominant passion which 
could enchain the attention to its work. 
ings, and in his life no event occurred to 
him, which could serve as the structure of 
a regular drama. Shakespeare then, by 
choosing this king for his hero, in fact, 
lessens his importance, by the consequence 
which he is obliged to give to the other 
personages; to Cardinal Wolsey, Queen 
Katharine and Cranmer, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; to say nothing of the duke 
of Buckingham. The king has none of 
those mingled passions, which in theit 
conflict render the agent interesting ; he 
is involved in no difficulties, and assailed 
by no misfortunes, The character 
which surround him are, by the sympathy 
which they excite, the more important per: 
sonages of the scene. But Shakespeare, 
while he confers no interest on the char 
acter of Henry, has even counteracted tht 
effect arising from the disasters attendin; 
the other characters by destroying the uni 
ty of action, First, the interest is highh 
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wrought up for Buckingham, and he ts 
killed very early, then Wolsey by his mis- 
fortunes excites a lively attention; but at 
the same time the paramount disasters at- 
tending Katharine assail the attention 
Wolsey is soon dismissed from the scene 
and afterwards Katharine; and then the 
missortunes of Cranmer occur, By  tliis 
multiplication of interest the mind be- 
comes distracted and confused; and is al- 
ways led away from any attention to Hen- 
ry, or his proceedings. 

This play was evidently acted during 
the life-time of Queen Elizabeth, and is 
prouably the last of shakespeare’s dramas, 
There are numerous passages, which evi 
dently could not have found favour in the 
reign of James first ; for the extreme aver- 
sion Which that prince entertained to the 
character of his predecessor Henry eighth. 
would have induced Shakespeare to avoid 
sepreenting him, in flattering colours, 
This orince was odious, not only to James, 
but to his subjects and it therefore would 
have implied presumption in the poet, to 
have softened the features of his tyranny 
imnediacely after his decease ; and even in 
the reign of Elizabeth, it was an arduous 
attempt, to present a strony resemblance 
ofthis king, without alarming the reign. 
ing sovercign,or disgusting the spectators. 

sOf the performance of this historical 
drama, we are not able to bestow great 
cummendation, and yet we are not desir- 
ons of hurting the feelings of those, who, 
toshew them as they truly were, would be 
rendered completely ridiculous; our silence 
therefore, shall be the veil of their defects, 

Mr. Fennell, in appearing as: Cardinal 
Wolsey, added nothing to hio high repu- 
tation; but on the contrary, suak below 
popular expectation. His want of force 
wd animation were never more evidently 
uetrayed 3 but he sometimes evinced what 
¥as worse, a negligence in the text of his 
wthor, and great treachery of memory. 
Those difficult passages in the third Act, 
which would have shewn the discrimina- 
tive powers of Mr. F. in which he ac- 
<aowledges the king's bounty, and asserts 
‘tis own. integrity. he omitted ; and after- 
vards, in the soliloquy, “ Farewell, a long 
“rewell,” he injured the metaphor of the 
‘eam, and entirely forgot the latter part 
f{thespeech. A few of the first passages of 
his very soliloquy were uncommonly well 
lelivered, and our regret was proportion 
dy greater, when he failed in the rest. In 

me passages he merited applause; his 


tion, were never better exempliied, than 


in the reply to “ Gampeius :” 

* Heaven's peace be with him! ° 

‘ Vhat’s Christian cave enough :—for living 
wiurmurers, 

“ There’s places—of rebuke 1” Se. 


His 1s, surely,” in the same scene, was 


highly coloured, 


In two passages (at least) Mr. Fennell | 


misrecited his author. 


“ He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 


“ Leap'd from his eyes,’—-Mr. F, read 


© dayted.” ; 
% Let all the eads thou aim’st at,” &c. 


Mr. F. delivered, “let all the good thou 


ainn’st at,” &e. ' 

The whole soliloquy, 

It shall be—to the duchess of Alencon— - 

“The French king s sister—he ‘shall mare 
ry her,” 


was finely givens 


Afterwards, the passage of ® our hard=~ 


ruled king, > was injudiciously omitted, 
When the king enters, Norfolk saysy. . 


“ In moot strange postures, 
« We have seen him set himself,” &c. 


and then, (if he intended to give any ef- 
fect to the stage-picture) most unadvised- 
ly omits the consequent lines, which for- 
cibly depict the “mutiny” of Wolsey’s 
mind, in the agétated inconstancy of his-gaits 
Had this necessary induction to the. busi- 
ness of the scene been preserved, Mr. I. 
nught have been applauded for the “ citus 
muda, mods tardus, incessus,? Of 3allust, when 


describing the guilty perturbation of the- 


mind: of Cataline, mm the moment of con 
scientions alarm and apprehension. 


(nme en What's this /—to the Pope £ 
“ The letter, as I live, with all the business 
“ Twent to his. holiness !—~Nay. then 
FAREWELL! 
“T’ve touch’d the sighest point. of -all my 
greatness,” 
was not presented with that critical vari- 
ation, of lineament, that nice- disposition 


of colours, which we expected from Mr. ° 


F. His default was, that he wanted tran; 


‘ sition. 


Ustness Of conception, and. force.of exectle 


mi 


In another passage, he exhibited the ve- - 


ry polish of courtly elegance :— - 
if-T blush, 





“It isto see——a nobleman——want MANNERS .??* 


.Phis was rendered dnthe very finish of 
The man must have had some ine+ 


action. 
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tercourse with nobility, who could tug, 


have spoken. He.should have read... 
GA 
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* Foutid thee a-way, out of dis wreck, to 
rise in ; 
“ A syre and safe éne,—tho’ thy master 
~ inise'd it.” 
The stress was improperly laid on “found,” 
and then all the other aberrations of em- 
phasis followed by necessity.- ‘The sense 
of the passage was not matured. 


“ 





Be just, and fear not ; 

* Let af the ends thou aim’st at, be thy 
country! $— 

© Thy God’s—and truth’s /” 


The delivery of this sentence, which con- 
tains the very essence of the sentimental 
sublime, was altogether inert and unfeatur- 
ed. It had neither attitude, tone, nor ex- 
pression. It wanted appropriation of 
gesture, and truth of sensibility, 

Of Mr. F's “ Wolsey,” we are willing to 
hazard an opinion, that it had not receiv- 
ed his usual maturity of reflection; 
though the play was «wise/y chosen as an 
argument of attraction, at his benefit, In 
this we rejoice, that the house was a bril- 
Mant and crowded one; and we sin- 
cerely..wish that the hand of patronage 
had been extended still wider, to have re- 
warded, with all its bounty, the exertions, 
and the talents of $0 classical and merito- 
rious a performer. 

As the concluding words of “ Hols:y,” 
and many of the important and pathetick 
passages im: the trial and dying scenes of 
“Katharine,” have the sanction of fiistory, 
and -are recorded in .the annals of the 
reign of, Henry VIII. so the character of 
the king is derived from. the same official 
source, with this additional advantage,that 
tradition has imparted to it some colours 

_and: touches, which have preserved even 
to this day the very “ form and pressure” 
of his deportment and speech. Hence it 
is, that Elarry still’ survives in the scene, 
drawn from the lifesand as it were, his 
alher self: 


‘To pursue the metaphor; we reeeived: 


the king from. Mr. Caulfield’s hands, por- 
trayed in.all his drapery; his insignia, his 
beard, his hat, his gait, his gesture, his ut- 
terance, his . exclamations;. his passions. 
Scarcely a colour, yas faded; and we may 
truly say, the picture was fresh from the 
easel, ; 

But, thoughMr, Caulfield deserves this 
piaise, we cannot but censure hith for 
forgetting the dignity ofthe king, in rep- 
resenting td extravagantly the peculiati- 
ties. ofthe man... Without particular care, 


i 


the character of Henry will bécome +4 

royal bully, or jack-pudding. Beoth is re. 

corded to have been particularly meri. 

torious in this part and was ever eminent 

for his supporting the dignity of the prince 

and yet retaining the individuality of the. 
character. 

Mr. Caulfield and Mr. Fennell paid a 
very strict regard to the costumes of their 
respective characters; and the play in 
general was splendidly and _ correctly 
dressed. 

Of Queen Katharine by Mrs. Powell, as 
of all characters personated by this Lady, 
the outline was so indistinct, so faint; and 
the colouring so ill combined, that the ef. 
fect was universal listlessness. or inatten. 
tion, ‘To speak without metaphor, the 
part wanted animation, and force of ute 
terance; but it was not.without tender. 
ness in some scenes, And at the trial, she 
behaved with dignity and-propriety. But 
what woman can utter the sentiments of 
Katharine, and not excite some interest? 
We received from this representation of 
Mrs. Powell quite as much pleasure, as in 
candour could have been anticipated. We 
however can searcely call from our recol- 
lection of her personation more than a sin- 
gle line to censure or to praise. ‘Ihe line 


“1 do refuse you for my judge,” 


was improperly uttered. The emphatic 
word is you, On the whole, her perform. 
ance afforded us. but “ /eatea entertain 
ments? 

if Mr.-Bernard will not discriminate 
between the deportment.of a church dig- 
nitary and privy counsellor and that of a 
cobler and alehouse jester, he should be 
reminded thyt 4. Boston audience is not 
equally deficient in correct taste. His 
personation of the Bishop of Winchester, 
was as-gross a violation of character as 
ever we witnessed on our boards. 

Surry, by. Mr. Usher, was boisterous 
without impression, and acrimonious with- 
out acuteness. His depravativn of the de- 
portment of the noble though’ enraged 
son-in-law of Buckingham, gave an admi- 
rable and a mostunexpected edge, to the 
keen politencss.and baué tor of- Fennell’ 
retort; 


a 





came fT bhish, 
“It is to see a noble man--want manners!” 


Mr. Pas, in Norfolk, was courtly. in bi. 
munners, if he. was.not perfect. in his de 


livery... - 
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_ and to be governed by principles and mo- 
«tives of conduct of general operation, and 
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on the contrary, while the principal mo- 


_tives of the story which determine the 
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FOR THE EMERALD, 
OTHELLO. 
Thursday evening, Feb, 18. 
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WHEN Doct Johnson emphatically re- 
marked, that © the characters of other 
posts were too often au individual, while 
those of Shakespeare are commonly a spe- 
cies”? he meant no more, than that there 
was a sompleteness and truth of nature a- 
bout them, Ly which they were recogui- 
zed to belong to the niass of minkind ; 


Of the assertion, 
inits abstract sense, oo nutch is taken for 
granted 3 it might as justly be observed, 
that the characters of other pocts are tou 
often imaginary, while those of Shakes- 
peare are observable in fife. ‘Po deline- 
ate acharacter under the operation of a 
particular passion, and by the effects of 


not of particular bias 


‘attempt, of the difficulty of accomplish- 


ing which poets are probably not aware. 
Modern writers, however, imagining this 
to be the road to dramatic inmortality, 
parsue it with anabated fervour; the idea | 
is utterly delusive; it is like folluwing a clad , 
of sixoke, in order ts discriminate were clearly 
the objects qubich if tanelopes. Shakespeare, 


y 
i 
‘that passion to portray the character, isan | 
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eonduct of his agents, are sulliciently 

powerful, does not forget to assimilate 

with them those natural and familiar at- 

tributes, by which we acknowledge them 

to be fellow creatures, and strongly re- 
lated to ourfelves, [In no play has. this 
poet discovered this bias of genius in a 
more tangible shape. than in the play of 
Ochello. = Phe principal characters of 
this piece, whether we consider them in 
relation to number, vaciety, or truth, are 
so marked by human feelings and motives, 
that we most cordially hate and detest 
‘ago, sympathise with Othello, and grieve 
for Desdemona. Of all the productions 
of Shakespeare, Othello is deserving of 
the highest rank for vigorous conception, 
distinction of nature, solidity of judy- 
ment, and extent of imayination. Well 
may it be remarked, that it is“ the viva- 
cious offspring of nature impregnated by 
genius.” 

The change of characters, by Messrs. 
Cooper and Fennell, will lead us into a 
particular observation of the parts of 
Othello and lago; and an estimate of 
Shakespeare's intention, in their delinea- 
tion. 

The character of Othello, governed by 
ardent passion in all his conduct, wheth- 
er in love, in jealousy, in hatred, in friend- 
ship, in credulity or repentance, requires 


' great compass of voice in the performer: 


He had his life and being from men of 


'¢ roval siege,’ was entrusted with the 


hiehegt command of the Venetian state, 


and being a man of free and noble na- 
' . . . 
ture, and unsuspecting in h’s attachment, 


he is fitted both by his temper and sta- 
tion, for the revenue meditated by lago. 
Mr. Cooper is fitted for the part by na- 
ture; for his voice is clear. sonorous, and 
capacious, his person symmetrical, and 
his face expressive, ‘Phe only fault to be 
charged against him in general, is his im- 
perfect appreciation of the character he 
plays, and this of course occasions many 
inaccuracies of meaning. But this de- 
fect is by no means evident in his Othel- 
lo. In the speech to the Senate, howev- 
er, there were some mis-recitals of the 
text; and the hexameter was destroyed 
in more than four instances in the utter« 
aaceotit. ‘Phe tine which follows, was 
marked strangely. ; 
Which I observing, 
“Took (ence a pliant hour }; and found good 
means,” &e, 
Further reproduction prohibited without permission. 


He,spoke a pliqnt hour as if ina paren- 
thesis ‘than which nothing can be. more 
Opposite to the author’s meaning. In re- 
citing this speech there are several dis- 
tinction’ nécessary to he observed. O- 
thello introduces into his speech, a story 
told to Desdemona; that story should be 
evidently marked ; as, 


“ Still questioned me the story of my life, 
“2 ran it through.” &e. 


And afterwards, 


* That t would ail my pilgrimage dilate, 
“Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
“But not distinctly.” , 


And again, 
“ My story being done,” tse. 


We think these passages ought to be 
given in such a tone, as would ren- 
der them evident. 

These lines were erroneously uttered. 


“ T swear "tis better to be much adbus’d 
“ "han but to know a ditt.” 


Mr. Cooper endeavoured to produce 
an’ oppositiva, between grow and abus'd; | 
which in this passage, meant the same 
thing, 

We object to the entrance of Othello, 
in the last scene, with a draws sword; be-. 
cause no motive is assigned for such an 
arrangement. On the whole, however, 
although we could quote numerous im- 
perfect passages, although many expret- 
sions were ranted, and although others 
were tittéred in a vague manner, we were 
highly gratified with the Othello of Mr. 
Cooper. © 
" The costume of this character is not 
yet decidedly determined ; and approy- 
ing as we do that of Mr, Cooper on Thurs. 
day evening, we should hope never to sec 
it performed in any other than such a 
dress. ‘That Othello was a christian there 
can be but littledoubt. That he was gen- 
eral of the Venetian armies, fighting a- 
gainft the Turks, we learn in the Play ; 
and that he never had been in his own 
country from his early he but always 
‘inthe camp, he tells us himself, theréfore 
we conceive the dress of a Venetian offi- 
cer, is most to be preferred for the char- 
acter of the Mo:r. 

* ‘The character of Iago, asa theatrical 
part, is perhaps to be preferred to that of 
Othello ; but asthe representation of life, 
it affords, so melancholy a picture of the 





depravity of our race, that we turn from 
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it with hatred and disgust. It seems that 
jealousy in Tago is the principal induce. 
ment to his revenge on Othello ; and by 
means of jealousy he brings about his pur- 
poses; thus,in one instance, the cause 
and effect are the same thing — lago is 
poor besides, and though he hates him as 
he does “ hell's pains,” yet, for necessity of 
present life, he is obliged to follow the 
Moor. He is avaricious ; he cajoles Rod. 
erigo for his money, and abuses Cassio 
for his place. 

The malignity of Iago, however, could 
hardly be reconcile with probab‘litv; 
but that we often see instances of loathing 
and hate, which men bear to each other, 
for whrch no cause can be assigned, but 
predisposition to entertain malignant dise 
gust. Jago must appear a different man 
before Roderipo and Othello and all his 
disguise must be taken off when alone. 

He suggests himself with beadenly shaw 
to Othello; he uses Roderigo with less 
ceremony, declaring bisveclf a villain ; but 
at the sv.ne time flattering bis vanity, by 
the insinuation that he ean easily com- 
press his designs on Desdemona — When 
by himself, we have something different 
still; he is* black as night, and his affec- 
tions dark as Erebus”? ‘he performer 
who undertakes Iago, should he aware of 
these distinctions, and endeavour to 
show this difference of nature, whenever 
the slightest opportunity occurs. 

Mr. Fennell’s idea of the part was cor- 
rect; but his execution was not always 
commensurate with it Besides, the out- 
line was not properly filled up. by reason 
of the omission of some tong passages of 
peculiar importance» There were, how- 
ever, some admirable readings, which 
differed from any we had hefore received. 


“The moor - howdeit that J endure him 
° not” — 
“Tf this poor druch of Venice, whom I trace 
“ For his quick hunting stand the putting on, 
“PH have,? &e. 
* For MZ chae! Cass'ua, 1 dare be sqverns 
©] think that he és honest.” 


But we conceive he wanted impresston, 
where he endeavours to persuade Rode- 
rigo to follow the wars, and put monvy in 
his purse; for in respect to him, the money 
was the primary consideration, ‘The so- 
liloquies were in general, uncommonly 
well delivered ; but we think the part, 43 
a whole, wanted animation, 

Mrs. Stanley gained credit for her per- 
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formance of Descemona; and her speech 
to the senate was very judiciously and 
feelingly pronounced. 
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: THE DRAMA. 
No, 12, 


FOR THE EMERALD. 
RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE. 


Wednesday evening, Fanuary 27th, 

THE plot of “ Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife,” was borrowed froma novel of 
Cervantes. The play was written by 
tletcher, unassisted by Beaumont, and 13 
now, if we except the plays of Shake- 
speare, the most popular of any produc- 
tton written at so early a period of Eng« 
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lish literature, “It was second in success 
sion to the Humorous Lieutenant, which 
piece was played at the original opening 
of Drury Lane Theatre, in 1663, eau- 
mont and Fletcher united, wrote fifty- 
three dramatic pieces; and the wonder ia 
not that so few of them have maintained 
possession of the stage; but that any of 
them should remain upon it, debased as 
they are by immorality, vulgarity, and li- 
centiousness. ‘These writers undoubted- 
ly have produced many splendid passages, 
but not one play, which, if performed as 
originally composed, would be heard to 
-the conclusion, These authors: were 
either envious of the reputation of Shake- 
speare, or the distinctions of rank at that 
period, were so nicely observed, that it 
would. have degraded them to have no- 
'ticed him; for in the second folio edition 
of his works, among four or five pages of 
panegyrical effusions, we cannot find the 
names of either Beaumont or Fletcher. 
The one, however, was son to the Bishop 
of London, and the father of the other, 
was Judge of an English Court. 
* We imagine the comedy of '“ Rule a 
Wife and have a Wife, preserves a re- 
spectable station on the English stage, be- 


cause it contains some of the most strik-. 


ing incidents in comedy, rather than from 
‘any opinion entertained of its nicety of 
plot, morality of principle, or character 
‘of dialogue. —Indeed the language is often 
“debased, vulgar, and general; the circum- 
‘stances are sometimes unnecessary, and 
sometimes incongruous, and the conduct 
“ofthe story is wanting in dramatic unity. 
‘Since we can discover in this play no 
traits of that consummate excellence 
which -conséecrate the renown of Shake- 
speare, we presume it is generally exhib- 
ited, to show the striking contrast con- 
tained in the ¢haracter-of Leon, the -pe- 
culiar humour of the copper Captain, 
and the * jade’s tricks” of Estifania. 

The character of Leon, Perez, and Es- 
tifania, have been filled at various periods 
by the most respectable performers that 
ever lived. Mahon, Hart, and Mrs. Bou- 
tel, in very early, and Garrick,Woodward, 
and Mrs Pritchard, in succeeding times, 
have conferred importance on the parts 
‘by the greatness of their talents. And 

‘ gittce then, the most distinguised histrionic 
‘narties have been added to the list. Indeed 
without eminently: good performance. the 
lay would sink into insignificance, or ex. 


ite displeasure, ‘On‘the American stage’ 


ao 


the names of Cooper, Harwood, and Mrs. 
Stanley, are sufficiently distinguished to 
eno improper successors to such parts 
and to such performers. 

The success of Mr. Cooper in the char- 
acter of Leon, we believe, has induced 
him to consider it one of his most capital 
exertions of talent. And we. are willing 
to confess, we never have witnessed in the 
general expression of a character more 
propriety; in a change of apparent dis- 
position, more contrast, and in the vari- 


dowments, than are evinced by Mr Coop. 
er in his representation of Leon. After 


his action and deportment. 
passages, though uttered with spirit and 
animation, were greatly defective in pro- 
nunciation. 

His repetition of Margarita’s expres- 
sion— 
“1 do command ye from me, thou poor 

fellow, 

“ Thou cozen'd fool,” 
we think conveyed an erroneous idea, 
Leon replies with manly dignity, 
* "Thou cozen'd fool ! + - 
“ T will aot be commanded.” 


Mr. Cooper converts the expression into 


et 


asneer, of which we do not see the pro- : 


priecty ; 

“ Thou cozen'd fool.” 
Leon certainly would not cast of cozen- 
ing Margarita, before’ her face, much 
less when in the same play he says he has 


-practised no dishonourable artifice. 


We thought we could discover in the 
following passage an-error. 


“ Will your grace but honour me, 
‘And taste our dinner? A/langer’s past,J hope, 


‘And I shall serve ye.” 


The words marked are evidently a rhe 
torical parenthesis, and should have been 
so delivered ; but Mr. C-——— prdhounced 
them in a tone in no respect differing from 
a tone of invitation. We observed an in 
accurate utterance of this sentence. 

“ He that dares strike against the hus 
band’s freedom, 
“ The husband's curse stick to him.” 

‘Mr. Cooper marked dusband’s in the 
first and second line, without noticing tht 
word freedom, But we turn from furthe 
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ous exterior requisites, more personal en- - 


this acknowledgement, we wish we could ° 
say his accuracy of emphasis and elocu- — 
tion bore any proportion of excellence to - 
Particular - 


deat 


censure to willing praise. The phrases, 
«Sir, you are a-geitleman,” “ Mine own 
humanity will.teach me that, Sir ;” were 
uncommonly, well: uttered, Baa cae P. 

In the first indications of change, and 
afterwards, until.the complete revolution 
of thé ¢hdracter, Mr. Cooper discovered a 
great degrée of science in his profession, 
and cémplete knowledye of effect. 

Though Mr. Harwood is a performer 

new to the, Boston Stage, he has been 
much esteemed in the southern citres of 
this Continent, as a chaste and excellent 
comedian. ‘Our attention was therefore 
much interested: to witness his perform- 
ance of Michael Perez, as being a char- 
acter of high standing in the comic drama. 
We derived from'it much pleasure, and 
felt some disappointment. Our disap- 
‘polntmént however arose from his inac- 
-clracy inthe text rather than in his con- 
ception of the part. ‘The rapidity of his 
utterance confounds the necessary distinc- 
tion of idea, to produce the effect propo- 
sed. Inthe description of his lodgings, 
we lost ‘the force of many of the epithets, 
and allusions, from their being too much 
blended in'the pronunciation ; and some- 
times from inaccurate emphasis, “The an- 
cient dramatic writings demand more cau- 
tion in utterance, in proportion as the 
languagé is more obscure. ~' 
' ‘There were several judicious points of 
discrimination observable in the part ; 
it was restrained in extravagance, and on the 
whole it was performed to the general sat- 
isfaction of the audience, Of the perform- 
ance of the rest of the male characters, be- 
ing unimportant in themselves, we pass 
over it without particular notice or dis- 
tinction. 

The character of Estifania,as performed 
by Mrs Stanley, was almost destitute of 
the agreeable. And this we attribute to 
the drawling, sing-song manner of her 
playing, which, though she has often been 
reminded of it, she has not corrected, and 
Which is sure to destroy the effect of ev- 
ery character it pervades. More espe- 
ciall fis it to be avoided in comedy, which 
will not admit of any quality, so opposite 
to vivacity asa drawl. Abstracted from 
this prevalent defect, the part was well 
comprehended, and uttered with general 
propriety. She was perhaps too broad in 
her licentious deportment, and in, her 
humour in repeating the word “Captain; 
but the jewel scene, so to speak, displayed 
muchscenicmanagement,andevinced great 


merit. From among some instances of 
false emphasis which were observable, we 
shall notice the following;:and close our 
remarks on her performance with the ob- 
servation, that there was more in it to be 
praised than censured. 


“ Here comes another ¢rou?, that 1 must 
tickle.” 
This line is as badly marked as possible. 
Anvther was the only word on which apy 
peculiar stress ought to be laid. : 

Mrs. Usher, as Margarita, was defec- 
tive, as well in costume, as in concep-~ 
tion and utterance. The early Engligh 
writers seem above her reach. : 

As the scene of this play lies in Spain, 
and the frequent allusions to the war jn 
Holland mark its chronology with ‘great 
precision, we were a little surprised to 
observe so many violations of costume in 
our motley froup of performers. The 
Spanish habiliments of that day are, we 
think, better known, than the modern 
fashions in Bond sifeet. But the Amer- 
ican stage, we presume, claims an ex- 
emption from historical correctness,by the 
tight of prescription, by a sort of quidlibet 
videndi by whose agency the incongruous- 
ly diversified dresses of all ages and nae 
tions are crowded into one play, like 
wild beasts of the field into the ark, and 
a feather from all the birds in the air 1s 
added by way of codicil to grace them ! 

We object to the dress, being in modern 
English, because there is no propriety or 
reason for the arrangement ; but at all 
events let the fashion be unigue. ‘The ap- 
pearance of the characters should indi- 
cate that they belong to the saue age 
and country. } 

The play passed off with considerdble 
eclat, and the three principal performers 
received, as they in general deserved, 
“ great Jargesses” of approbation. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Ocve-tient to his magic power, 

The thuater :rowis, ibe heaves four; 

Ande to bb durtened throoe repair 

The ‘termou, of the deep. ant spirits of the alr. 


UNDINE. 


Te new melodrama of “ Undine, or the Spirit of 
the Waters,” is becoming quite popular ; and, we are 
bound to say, deservedly so. It is one of the best of 
that class of dramatic compositions, of which the 
‘“ Forty Thieves” stands at the head. The author 
has been peculiarly happy in giving to airy nothings 

~ A local habitation and a came * 

Some of those extravagant vagaries of such luxu- 
riant imaginations as have existed in almost every age 
and climate, are here concentzated in a very interest- 
ing little story. The eye is delighted with a specta- 
cle grand and imposing, while the beart recognises 


forms and incidents familiar to the days of its nursery | 


amusements. We cannot witness the representation 
of such a piece with languor or indifference ; and, 
therefore, venture to pronounce it an exquisite teiaxa- 
don from the fatigues of business and study. Asa 
drama, it is not of the family of legitimates ; but what 
then, who has not experienced the truth of that good 
uld couplet, that 
“A little nousense, now and then, 
Is relishea by the wisest men 7° 

Undine is the production of Mr. Soane; who, in 
his various dramatic works, gives ample evidence of a 
mind of no ordinary capacity. We would give a brief 
history or description of the plot; but believing it 
would lessen much of the pleasure which “ tiptoe cu- 
riosity” enjoys at its representation, we forbear. Let 
it suffice, that the author has taken a bold flight, unit- 
ing in his action mortals and immortals, material and 
supernatural agency; making in its ingenious combi- 
nations one of the most brilliant and gratifying spec- 
tacles ever witnessed in our theatre. 

This is the language of a morning paper, with 
which we perfectly coincide: 

“The managers were evidently sanguine on its 
power of attraction, as no effort or expense has been 
spared in its production. The scenery throughout is 
splendid and appropriate, and the peculiar costume of 
dresses, &c. was admirably judicious. 

“ Undine, the heroine, is a character difficult to de- 
tine ; though herself mortal, she equally arrests the 
love of the grim Kuhleborn the Water-King, and the 
gallant knight, Sir Hulbrand. The Rosicrucian seer 
is her mysterious protector against the arts of Kuhle- 
born, who is aided by a coblin spirit of the “ Gilpin 
Homer” class, who at pleasure is either mortal or a 
* goblin-fiend.” This opposition of the representa- 
tions of the two elements, fire and water, aided by 
their separate attributes, affords powerful scope for the 
talents of the painter and mechanist, which are most 
happily exercised. 

‘* The most striking scenes in the piece are one in 
which the tributary waters of Kuhleborn, are called 
torth by his sprite emissary, to impede the union or, 
meeting of Undine with Sir Hulbrand. The waters, 
ve made to rush tempestuously across the stage, pro-' 
ducing an effect never before attempted on our boards. 

“The other scene, which peculiarly arrested atten-' 
tion and surprise, and Was greeted by the audience 
with simultaneous shouts of approbation, was the in- 
stantaneous conversion of the crystal and coral pa- 
lace of the Water King into the flaming regions of his 
opponent, the Fire Monarch.—The effect was elec- 
trical. ; 

“The piece throughont is original, and poetical in 
jts construction, and delighs(ab from ifs wild singu- 


hier 





| Miss Johnson looked and proved in Undine, like a 


“ spirit of light,” almost equivocal whether of mortal 
mould, or of ethereal quality, admirably delineating 
ithe intention of her author. 

“ The deformed imp of mischief and malignity, an 
extremely difficult and peculiar assumption, was very 
well sustained by Mr. Reed ; as was indeed every part 
throughout the piece.—It cannot fail to prove highly 
altractive.” 

Saturday, Nov. 29.—This evening was presented 
|the comedy of She would and She would not, with the 
melo-draima of the Two Galley Slaves. 

Monday, Dec. 1.—The comcdy of Wild Oats, or 
jthe Strolling Gentleman ; interlude of Matrimony: 
and the farce of Frightened to Death. Rover, Dela- 
val, and Phantom, Mr. De Camp. 

Tuesday, 2.—Rendezvous ; Undine ; and the Duel. 

Wednesday, 3.—The Dramatist; Sylvester Dag- 
gerwood; and Hit or Miss. VWapid, Sylvester, and 
Dick Cipher, Mr- De Camp. 

Thursday, 4.—Is he Jealous; Undine; and the 
| Agreeable Surprise. 
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THE DRAMA~ FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Dread o’er the scene, the ghost of Hamlet stalks; 
Othello rages, poor Monimia mourns; 

And Belvidera ours her soul in love. 

Tevror alarms the breast; the comely tear 

Steals o’er the cheek; or else the Comic Muse 
Holds to the world a picture of itself, 

And raises, sly, the fair tmpartial laugh. 
Sometimes she lifts her strain, and paints the scenes 
Of beauteous life; whate’er can deck mankind 

Or charm the heart, in generous Bevil show’d. 


Letter from a gentleman on a visit in Philadelphia, to his friend in Boston 


Dear S. 

You have so often seen the drama in perfection, that you 
will not perhaps feel great curiosity upon the subject of one 
comparatively in its infancy. Yet I should do great injustice to 
the merits of the Philadelphia stage, and not less to my own 
feelings which have been highly gratified by its representations, 
were I to omit the theatre in giving you an account of the dif- 
ferent objects of curiosity and interest here. A stranger natu- _ 
rally seeks amusement in public places; and my curiosity at 
first, and satisfaction afterwards, have frequently led me to pass 
an evening at what they call the “ New Theatre.” The term. 
19 MUL VOry appr upriats AV @ UUUOS VE Gal LWoLULy yours DAMUINE 
but is intended I believe, i in a comparative sense, to distinguish it. 
from an old red ruin in the lower part of the town, which would t 
serve as an apt representation of Noah’s ark, or the original © 
barn of the first strolling company. In a letter. from poor Cooke | 
to Incledon, which was published in England, and afterwards in 
eur newspapers, he expressed an agreeable surprize at the ad- 
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~-vancement of theatricals in America. I suspect most foreign- 
ers would feel similar sentiments, although they might not have 
the honesty to avow them, on visiting the theatre in this city, 
The company: is sufficiently large to fill, with good effect, most 
of the plays now in vogue, and is certainly selected with a judg. 
ment and ‘employed with a discrimination equally creditable to 
the managers and the actors. There are indeed no Cookes—and 
I have enthusiasm enough on that sybject to believe that there 
are not many even within the limits of Covent Garden or Drury 
. Lane. But whoever goes to the play with a rational expecta- 
tion of amusement and instruction, will, nine times in ten, not 
be disappointed. As you have witnessed the earlier efforts of 
some of the company, I will inform you, so far as my observa- 
tion has enabled me to Judge, of their pespecuve merits and re- 
putation. 

Messrs. Warren and Wood, who, if we may estimate their 
exertions by the good order and discipline of their corps, are 
unwearied in their efforts to conduct the machine with satisfac- 
tion to the public and credit to themselves, are no less eminent- 
ly successful in their professional departments. he former of 
these gentlemen is, in a pretty extensive range of parts, an ex- 
cellent actor. A grave, deep-toned, and sonorous voice, a live- 
ly sensibility, and a uniform correctness of perception, give him 
many advantages in the representation of ¢ragic characters of 
an advanced age; but his old gentlemen in comedy,—his Baron 
Duberlys, Sir Peter Teazles, and Sir Abel Handys, I am told 
are inimitable: and from the specimens I have seen, I do not 
doubt the fact. His fellow manager, Mr. Wood, is alsoa great- 
er favourite of the comic than the tragic Muse: for although 
uniformly. respectable, yet there are so many people without 
intrinsic merit, who can bustle through a hero’s ravings with 
ten times more noise t than he, . that half the world, having no 
standard, would. conclude them to be better actors. But to play 
: the gentleman, is so difficult” a task, because it is an object al- 


e _ways in, view, ‘that when-jt is well done, and universally ap- | 


| plauded, | it must. have great ‘merit. ; “In this, ‘Mr. Wood parti- 


cularly excels;—an easy, natural deportment, t neither too stiff, 6, 
nor tov forward, ciegngiehee the pesformences o of this gentle . 


eae 
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man from those of every other I have seen. Great actors gefie-. 
rally play the hero, even in the drawing-room, instead of ‘exhi-| 
biting an unaffected politeness, which is at open war with strut | 
and rant. A young man named Duff, has excited much atten-. 
tion and applause: he has a fine, full, excellent voice, which has 
great compass, melody, and strength. In imitation he is most. _ 
powerful: but is without the charms of grace and ease. He is_ 
now the subject of curiosity and observation; and merits, from. his. 
continued exertions and unwearied attention to- business, auch” 
praise, but will never, I think, make a great actor. Mr. Duffis - | 
almost the only male performer who appears to have a greater 
predilection and predisposition for tragedy than comedy. The. 
rest of the company are all greater favourites, and appear to 
more advantage in the sock than the buskin. In Jefferson, 
the public are possessed of a never-failing fund of drollery. 
He unites perhaps as many requisites for a comic actor, as any 
man living;—is active—witty—intelligent—correct— and has a 
store of spirits and humour that seems incapable of being ex- . 
hausted. Blisset and Francis, you must remember to have seen 
many years ago. Time has not shorn them of a beam of merit, 
nor age diminished their inclination to please. Of the female 
department, gallantry would have prompted me to speak first; — 
but the fair sex is, you know, the never-failing but-end of a string 
of toasts, and if it be true that wine opens the heart, they enjoy, 
at least, the most cordial situation; and though last, are not least | 
in love. Mrs. Whitlock, whom you must remember, has just- 
closed an engagement, which she fulfilled with undiminished. 
reputation, and with all that ardour and spirit, for which I am. 
told she was formerly so remarkable. Mrs. Wood is an excel- - 
lent actress. Without great power, or extreme sweetness of 
voice, she reads with a correctness, and performs with a spirit 
which justly entitle her to a distinguished reputation. . Lhave | 
scen Mrs. Mason only in comedy; and the liveliness with which 
she contrives to fill every part she undertakes, her perpetual. 
animation and charming affability, prevent me from wishing to 
see her in any thing else. There i is an affectionate playfulness in | 
her | fnanner that is delightful: ‘and the ease of her. ‘deportment 
peculiarly’ adapts her for. a ‘most interesting and difficult depart- 
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“ment. of the drama, the delivery ‘of an epilogue. In this Mrs. 
‘Mason is eminently - successful; and the man who can listen to 
her on such an occasion, without more emotion than usual, has 
_feelings that I should not be disposed to covet. Mrs. Duff is 
extremely handsomé, but not sufficiently possessed of herself on 
“the stage to seem perfectly easy. Mrs. Green’s personal attrac- 
_ tions are also considerable; and her performances, though not 
7 _of the highest order, are by no means indifferent. 
E * -T have thus run over the names of the most conspicuous of 
> + the Philadelphia dramatis persone: and [think you would agree 
with me in saying, that although they may not rival a London 
: company, yet for an audience of moderate expectations, suffi- 
_ cient merit is found among them, to hold” the mirror up to 
- nature.” 


~The friend and correspondent to whom we owe the above 
_ communication, is so well qualified by taste and education to ap- 
. preciate the merits of the drama, that if his letters were longer, 
both ourselves and the public would be spared the attempt to 
-’ fill up his vigorous though rapid outline. But the exertions of 
the players have contributed so often to. our amusement, that 
we should deem ourselves deficient in gratitude if we did not 
bear a willing testimony, in favour of an establishment, which 
- though often unkindly assailed by its enemies and denounced as 
poisoning the public morals, is in our deliberate estimation, the 
“most harmless if not the most useful of all the modes of public 
. amusement. 
‘The theatre for the present winter is on a very respectable 
a footing —We doubt indeed whether at this moment there is so. 
_ gooda company in Great. Britain except | ‘on the London stage, 
ik and the comparison. might be extended advantageousiy to nearly 
all the provincial theatres of the continent.” ‘But their theatrical 
corps is chiefly. devoted to. “the: service of the laughing muse. 
For the higher purposes, of tragedy. they. possess fewer materials, 
» they have’ most of the gods : and Boddesses but no Jupiter; no one 
_ who can wield ‘the: thunders. of the stage—and on the first emer- 
gency. the’ property: man may safely sell aut all. the daggers, ' and 
| the: whole > inachinery. of storms; and nail up. the’ trap doors for 


od Eas, 
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the winter. The managers would probably be gainers by such 
a sacrifice, for the few who might be disposed to regret it would 
be easily reclaimed from their sober sadness by the merriment 
of the company, which is really strong in comic powers. Of 
Warren who is almost the doyen of American actors, we cheer- 
fully repeat the praise so justly awarded by our correspondent— 
and we may add, what is certainly no ordinary eulogium, and 
what we are not disposed to say of either Cooke or Kemble, that 
we never saw him perform’ badly—Mr. Wood has long been a 
favourite of ours, and we have always lamented to see him when 
the thinness of his ranks has obliged him to volunteer on ser- 
vices to which nature has not destined him.. He was never made 
for tragedy, and though he may sometimes succeed in characters 
of that description when judgment and correctness, and discri- 
mination are alone wanting, yet he has not a tragic frame nor 
tragic lungs to bear him through the boisterous declamation of 
Rolla, and personages of that class. His proper sphere is 
the higher deparunents of gay and genteel comedy; a wide and 
ample circuit which he always treads with satisfaction. The ca- 
reer which he should mark for himself ought to be like that of 
the veteran Lewis, who has left, we believe, no legitimate succes- 
sor on the English stage—and whom Mr Weod follows, we 
will not say at along distance, though much remains to be done 
before the resemblance can be complete. It is no small merit 
of this actor that he always dresses with great taste and propri- 
ety, and though we have sometimes observed a smali remnant of 
stiffness when in full dress, yet we have rarely seen a better 
representation of a man of fashion in his morning or negli- 
gent costume. To characters like these we should wish to 
see him devoted. His part is that of a gay, lively, well bred 
gentleman, which we have often seen him perform with suc- 
cess, and which his friends assert, it requires no change to 
assume. 

Ofthe stranger, Mr. Duff, from our limited opportunities 
of observation, we had formed more auspicious omens than our 
correspondent. He has obviously much of ease and elegance to 
acquire. Of the three Singles we imagine his sir Pertinax cost 


him by far the least labour—-and our American ears are not yet 
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compietely satisfied with his accent. But he is bounteously 
gifted by nature—his person, voice, and features are of a high 
-cast for the stage; and when experience shall have given more 
fexibility to his figure, and softened his austere and measured 
intonations, he need not despair of attaining the highest theatri- 
cal honours. We are the more willing to trust our hopes of his 
future eminence, since he has outgrown our disappointment on 
his first appearance, and is, we think, already visibly amproved 
since the last winter. 

There isone of the performers whose career we have regarded 
with considerable interest. We allude to Mr. Barret. It was his 
misfortune to have been “ beroscius’d” at an early age, and to 
have excited expectations which even far higher powers could 
not have realized, so that his admirers should reproach them- 
selves rather than him if they are disappointed in his advance- 
ment. ‘There was an altar we believe at Athens to Impudence. 
We wish that Mr. Barret could be persuaded to worship at 
such a shrine. There is a diffdence in his manner—a kind of 
conviction that the eyes of the audience are upon him, which 
prevents the full expansion of his talents, and will be fatal to his 
improvement unless he conquers it totally. It is this sentiment 
which makes him appear desirous of getting off the stage ‘so 
soon, and gives to all his actions a boyishness quite inconsistent 
with his own character and that which he personates. In the 
part of sir Frederick Fellamore, for instance, instead of the 
dashing impudence of a hardened seducer, which the occasion 
required, Mr. Barret showed almost the innocent timidity and 

_ hesitation of sixteen. We do not exhort him to be “ bloody, 
bold, and resolute;” but we seriously wish that he would take 
more upon himself and come out, as the phrase Is, and instead of 
acting in profile, as heretofore, take a stronger hold of the cha- 
racter, and not be prevented from occupying the stage at his 
ease, by an apprehension of criticism. If he will only do himself 
justice—the public will do him honour. . 

Our correspondent has not everrated the merit of Jefferson. 
‘We sometimes recollect with surprise, that the actor whose 
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comic powers struck us more forcibly than any we have ever 
seen was a German, an individual of a nation to which we do — 
not willingly allow a large share of humour. But we might safely 
put Jefferson by the side of Brunet, the hero of the Montansier, 
and the delight of the laughing world in France—or. Liston and 
Matthews, who divide the applause of London. Of these two 
last, Liston’s vein of humour is, we think, the best—there is a 
rich dryness about it—and he has a fine command over all the 
gradations of folly from silliness to stupidity, which is exquisite. 
Jefferson attempts almost every species of humour, and scarcely 
ever fails, except when he endeavours to give a broadness and 
burlesque to a few characters which require more delicate dis- 
crimination. For instance, we were disappointed in his Tony 
Lumpkin, from which we had anticipated great entertainment: 
but the finesse of the character seemed to have escaped him. 
This however rarely happens—and if he would confine himself 
more to his text, and above all, if he would indulge less in oaths, 
he would leave us little to wish in any department within his 
sphere. . 
This last remark applies to another of the actors, Mr. Fran- 
eis, with much greater force. Whatever be his character, 
grave or gay, magistrate or clown, he seems to think swearing 
essential to his success. Now this is at best a poor resource—— 
and in his case quite superfluous, for he isa very good perform- 
er and does not require such aid to excite a great deal of 
merriment. 
There is a vein of drollery which lies very low under stouds ° 
but which is admirably rich when discovered. It belongs to 
~ Blisset. Itis seen in Launcelot Gobbo and Apollo Belvi; but is 
most apparent in exquisite representations of the lower classes 
of the French.—He has a fine French accent which colours the 
deception, and we are often tempted by his characteristic drol- 
lery to tell him as Voltaire did the poetical barber through 4 
whole letter. Faites des ferruques, faites des perrugues,—to be 
always a French barber, or a valet de chambre. 
To our correspondent’s remarks on the engaging sweetness of 
Mrs. Wood, and the charming vivacity of Mrs. Mason, we add 
our hearty assent, nor should we deny to Mrs. Francis, in a dif- 
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ferent line, great applies tor the spiift and humour vith which, 

if we may venture ne. expression, she has so long entertained the 

town. a - 

In the decorations of the theatre, the management of scenes, 
and the general machinery of the stage, it is not surprising if we 
are more deficient than. the older and richer cities of Europe. 
In these matters London is about fifty years behind Paris, and we 
may ‘be content to be some distance from those who have more 
means than ourselves. This difference is not however very re- 
markable or very distressing. If, as will sometimes happen, 
half a house encounters half a forest, they are soon amicably 
separated; and if in the midst of a palace two dirty sceneshifters 
are seen each laying down his board, it is only an agreeable in- 
congruity, which might as well-be spared. 

We have often indulged ourselves with observing that the 
audience acted their part as well as the performers. There is, 
generally speaking, a great spirit of decency presiding over the 
public assemblages of this country. We remember that a foolish 
traveller abuses the people of America for disorderly behaviour 

at theatres; and cites, with much reprobation, the conduct of a 
particular disturber of the peace. This individual, for whom 
the nation was rebuked for its insubordination and ill manners, 
happened to be a countryman of the very traveller himself—so 
it is nine times out of ten, with similar reproaches. If it were 
indeed possible to make those most hostile to theatres, witnesses 
of the decorum which prevails in our own, it might disarm their 
resentment, and teach them how much better it is, that the lei- 
sure of a great city should be thus amused, than wasted in fol- 
lies, or disgraced by vices of a far more offensive character. 

We trust therefore that the Managers may meet with the 
success which their exertions merit. The talents of the com- 
pany will sufficiently direct their selection of pie€es to comedies 
of sterling humour, and these with a rare tragedy for those whe 
insist on a right -to cry, and an occasional horse or two for the 
use and behoof of the gallery, will not fail to amuse the town ane 
enrich the performers. i 

=. 
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THE DRAMA. 


“OTHELLO. 


Tose persons who when they visit the Theatre, hopc to see 
Shakespeare’s Dramas exhibited upon the stage exactly as they 
peruse them in the closet, indulge expectations which never can 
be gratified, and anticipate excellencies that they never can enjoy. 
All the represented plays of this great bard are considerably alter- 
ed, mutilated, or retrenched by different hands, and none of them 
are personated exactly as they are found in the regular editions. 
The length of the plays, the obscurity of some scenes, the unnec- 
essary intruduction of others, and the obvious want of connexion 
with the story, which some of the long speechcs evince, are some 
of the reasons which have conspired to produce the retrenchments 
to which a just alluded. Many excellent passages, therc- 
fore, are omitted in the representation, which delight in the peru- 
sal, and the beauty of others destroyed by willfulness, negligence, 
ignorance, or temerity. King Lear was altered by Tate, Richard 
the 3d. by Cibber, Macbeth by Sir William Davenant, other plays 
by the Theatre, and Othello by J. P. Kemble. 

Of all the productions of Shakespeare, perhaps Othello deserves 
the highest rank for the powerful de!inestion of distinct feutures 
of character. Other writers seem to devote their attention to pro- 
auce 4 plot, which shall first proceed with regular gradations of 
perplexity, and at last be as regularly developed; but Shakespeare, 
withou regarding the probability of the mere stories in which his 
characters are introduced, bestows on them a completeness of na- 
ture and an association of familiar attributes soremarkable, that we 
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immediately acknowledge them tobe fellow creatures and strongly 
allied to the great mass of mankind. 

The character of Othello, governed by ardent passion in all his 
conduct, whether in love, in jealousy, friendship. credulity, repent. 
ance, or revenge ; having his life and being from men of * royal 
seive,” entrusted with the highest commai.d in the Venetian 
state, is fitted both by his temper and his station, to become the 
victim of Iago’s insidious villany and diabolical hatred. 

The town expressing great anxiety to witness Mr. Cooke's per- 
sonation of lugo, were not less solicitous that he should Le well 
supported in the character, and therefore were extremely desi. 
ous that the part of Othello should be sustained by a performer, 
vhose figure should be adapted to the personation, and whose tal- 
ents should afford earnest of his success in the attempt. They al- 
most universally hoped that Mr. Morse, who had been so long 
soliciting an engagement from the managers without suc- 
cess, should be allowed to undertake this character; the preten- 
sions of Mr. Duff, however, interfered with the reasonableness of 
his claim ; but at length a compromise was effected by which, 
each actor had an opportunity to distinguish his talents in the 
noble Moor. We do not wish to establish an invidious distinction 
between the talents of these gentlemen, as exhibited in this char- 
acter; but we catinot help observing in general, that though Mr. 
Duff appears to possess many capabilities as an actor, and indecd 
performs some light comic characters with great effect, vet his 
talents for imperial tragedy are limited, his judgment wants ma- 
turity, his action characteristic propriety, and his yuice a tempe- 
rate management. We uttcr this from a stacere desire to pro- 
mote Mr. Dufl’s ultimate reputation, and we recommend to him 
to take especial care not to suffer his naturally excellent voice to 
relapse into a singing drawl, or whine, to which it is remarkably 
prone ; at the same time tobe less redundant in his action, tocurb 
his disposition for the bombustic, and restrain the rapid motion of 
his armsand legs. As to his performance of Othello, we conceive 
he mistook several of the finest passages, particularly in the lust 
scene: his speech to the senate and general deportment with 
lago,(had not Mr. Duff too strongly evinced the defects which we 
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have just mentioned) were not deficient either in force or propri- 
ety. On the whole, however, the character was a fuilure ; and 
certain beauties of personation formed no counterpoise, whilst re- 


iterated errors 
| * Filled one scale, 


“Triumphant justice sitting on the beam.” 

Of Mr. Morse’s pcrsonation, it is not too much to declare, that 
it was un highly respectable first attempt ; not evincing, perhaps, 
the passionate force of Cooper's delineation, or the critical read- 
ings of Fennel, yet combining such a degree of both as to com- 
mand equal respect and applause. The speech of Othello before 
the senate, was impuired by an omission of some of the finest 
lines, 

Wherein I spake of most disasterous chances 

Of moving accidents by flood and feld ; 
Of hair breadth ‘scapes i’ the imminent-deadly breach, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence, &c. 

We cannot stop to urge certain specific objections to several of 
the readings; but whilst alluding to them we cannot forbear to 
acknowledge that we noticed several which were at once original 
and bold, The usual method of quelling the brawl, should in our 
opinion be altered ; Othello should Aimeelf’ part the combatants, 
This is indicated by lago’s speech afterwards to Othello, 

“ When I came back 
(For this was brief,) 1 found them both together, 
At blow and thrust ; even as again they were 
When you youree/f did part them. 

A few words may fuirly be suggested as to the costume of 

Othello, and which has not been decisively determined. That 
Othello was a christian, there is little doubt ; of which his excla- 
mation “ are we turned Turks!” isa pretty clear indication. That 
he was a Venetian general, who hated the ‘Mahomedans, and was 
fighting agains them, we learn in the play ; and that he had nev- 
er been in his ow country from his earliest years, but always in a 
camp, he tells himself; therefore we conceive the dress of a Ve- 
netian captain is most to be preferred for the part of the Moor. 
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The success which attended Mr. Morse on the present occa- 
sion, reflects an indirect censure upon the managers, for suf- 
fcring his merits to remain neylected during the whole season ; 
and indced it composes no small part of his pretensions, that Mer. 
Morse is an American, and therefore may prefer his claim to an 
engagement, with much more confidence than if he was an alien 
to the country. And certainly, his tulents, to say the least, are 
equal to any member of our present theatrical cqrps. 

It appears that jealousy in Jagy, is the principal inducement to 
revenge upon “ fhrllo,and by means of jealousy, he effects his pur- 
poses ; thus in one instance the cause and the effect ure the same 
thing. Jags is poor besides, and though he hates him as he does 
« hell’s pains,”yet, for necessity of prescnt lifr, he is obliged to fol- 
low the Moor. He cajoles Roderigo for his money, and abuses 
Cassio for his place. The performer of Iago must appear a dif- 
{crent man to Othello and Roderizo, and all his disguise must be 
removed when alone. He suggests himself with “heuvent, show” 
to Othello ; he uses Rederigy with less ceremony, declaring Aim- 
self a villain; but at the same time fluttering the fool’s vanity by 
the insinuation that he can casily compass his designs on Desde- 
mona. When by himself, he becomes “as blick as night und his 
affections dark as Erebus.” 

Mr. Cooke’s personation of Iago was eminently characteristic ; 
his discrimination and judgment, we have never seen more strik- 
ingly exhibited. In the soliloquies, his manner is beyond all praise. 
We think Mr. Cooke's utterance of the pussage beginning, 

She that was ever fair aud never proud, ke. 
was.as striking an instance of the advantages to be derived from the 
preservation of the rising inflection of voice, as Mr. Walker could 
possibly have selected. The scenes with -thello in which the 
passion of jealousy is infused into his mind, were throughout con- 
ducted by a judgment that never failed, and un execution that nev- 
er was surpassed. The acting however in the lust scciie, after 
Jago determines not to speak again, we imagine is a point of ex- 
cellence which was never exceeded on the English stage. The 
look of triumphant malignity which Mr. Cooke gave Othcllo upon 
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his exit, sealed the character with the stamp of masterly excel- 
lence. It would be endless to point out to ad:niration the particue 
lar beauties af conception and execution, waich are so conspicu- 
lously displayed by this performer. 

We conclude our paneyyric with some lines from an admired 


American poet. 


So rare in one these varying gifts unite, 

Our country thought to “ die withont the sight.” 
Myriads indeed, with high theatric rage, 

Or mere mechanic art, can stalk the stage ; 

Can leave their author’s meaning on the shelf, 

And find a substitute in sapient self; 

Till broad burlesque too plainly shows his face, 
And struggling laughter bids grief give him place ; 
While poor Melpomone, o’ercome with shame, 
Disowns the changcling that assumed her name. 
But lie who wears his author decp enshrin’d, 
Joins heart to heart, and mixes mind with mind ; 
Feels as he wrote, enforces all he taught, 

ae perception, and embodies thought ! 
Bear: witness, Trt! scarce such an one appears 
Within the circuit of an hundred years. 
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old man, It wouid be quite as hutiusuu: 
and not at all more extravagant than the 
shift now restored to. In real life we be- 
hold the very reverse of this: there we fre- 
quently sce a most sedulous affectation ot 
superior clegance of dress, and of a fashiona- 
ble exterior, in those who are no longer 
young; and, although this to a certain ex- 
tent subdues, it certainly dues not destroy. 
the character of age. The general air 0% 
the person, which betrays itself through al! 
the diseuise, is so widely different from that 
‘of youth, that it cannot for a single moment 


THE DRAMA. 





—Whilst the Deama bows to Virtre’s cause, 





To aid her precept: and SE ae a ‘be mistaken. It is these marks that the ac- 
fo lone the just and venerous will befriend, 

And (riuinph on her eiorts stilt attend. Rioors | for ought to endeavour to assume, that he 

= me + should study and imitate, and not trust to an 

cigs antiquated wardrobe, which looks like the 

TESTE ee refuse of some Jew-broker’s shop. Such 


Tre adinirable manner in which MTa- i spectre-looking dresses, which seem as i: 
thews gives the character of old Methusa- ; they came from the shades, to haunt the de- 
Jem, without any other change of dress than : scendants of their former wearers, are tou 
a scratch wig, must convince every one who iany thing but comic—they tell a tale oi 
has beheld him, that it is very possible to, times gone by. Could we imagine that so 
represent old men on the stage without | grave a hody as the Society of Antiquarics 
adopting the preposterous costume almost | were ever to be found within the walls of » 
universally employed on such occasions, | theatre, we should suppose that these curiou: 
which is so very extravagant as absolutely; relics were intended as a compliment tc 
te destroy the illusion it is intended to assist. | their taste for the venerable and obsolete, 
Thus, instead of being natural, the actor be- | and introduced for the purpose of delighting 
comes grotesquely ridiculous, and carica- | their learned eyes, But we much doub’ 
tures merely because he cannot imitate. In-! whether this be really the case, and can, 
stead of giving the impress of senility to ges- | theretore, only attribute it to a disregard o1 
ture, voice, couutenance,—in skort, to his | propriety and common sense, and to the ex- 
whole pergon,—he satifics kimsei with put- | ceedingly vulgar crrcr of supposing that ab 
ting onafull wig well powdered, square- -surdity and extravagance constitute com: 
toed shoes and buckles, a cocked hat, laced | humour. 
coat with huge sleeves, and flapped waist-; All that we have been saying applies wit! 
coat, and with perpetually tottering and hob- + equal force to the costume of female charac: 
bling about; in short, he produces a mere | ters, We wish that we could prevail on (he: 
chimera—a_ character of convention, in; ancient dowagers and old maids of the stage. 
which it is impossible to recognise one single | to discard their powdered (tes, high-crown- 
trait of real life. If, in the comedy of the led caps, long waists, stomachers, high-heeled 
Clandestine Marriage, modern costume is‘ cogs, flowered silk gowns, aud other antique 
adopted fur the other characters, it Is ross" Labiliments, fur something more resembline, 
ly absurd to see Lord Ogleby dressed in the ' the exterior of the antiquated belles and 
fashion of at least half a century ago, thus; portly matrons that we mect with in the ac. 
affecting age rather than javenility of ap- inal world. Pray, ladies, exhibit to us fo: 
pearance. If there must be somewhat ovfe | once a wrinkled cadaycrous countenance. 
in his dress, let it be on the contrary side. | set off by clossy jet-black ringlets, just fresh 
and let him be distinenished by the extreme | fram the perruquier’s, or the more than 
recherché of modern elczance ; let there be | eraceful euhonpoint of fifty rendered ab 
the utmost sulicitude to conceal all appear-j surd merely by the affectation of display. 
ance of age. But then it will be asked, i | But we suppose that not one of you imagine. 
so dressed, how will it be possible for t.°” she can ever look old, except it be by assn- 
actor to convey the idea of age. Por the | ming a most fantastic diseuise. Yet surely 
genuine actor it will not only be very possi-! (here would be no extraordinary danger in 
ble, but it will exhibit his consummate art to ; making the expcriment ; we would, there- 
much greater advantage than can be done : fore, advise you, instead of ransacking your 
according to the present wretched and | old lumber-boxes, or consulting the plates 
bungling method, which reminds us of the! of Bell's British Theatre, to take the advice 
dauher who was forced to write, ‘this 16 a/ of some fashionable millincr, or even, with 
lion.” If, indced, the performer can do! all respect be it spoken, to take a glance 
nothing better, even let him adopt the prac-| and a lesson at the boxes before you, Look 
tice of the artist just mentioned, and appear | for a moment at the poor, pale, sickly-look- 
with a lahel on his neck. inscribed. vets an! ing ladv. who seems to think (hat her with. 
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HYCO POLLOD Mus 2 Ceilaia syipa-like air, that 
he ts determined to display to the best ad- 
yantage. Further on sits a goodly matron 
ef some sixty summers, whose cheek has yet 
asunny hue, and whose extreme recherché 
of dress indicates very plainly that she does 
not desire to pass for a fright; but think you 
that an eye of the least experience would 
mistake her for forty or even fifty. And 
would to heaven, mesdames, that your theo- 
ry, or at least what we infer to be such, was 
founded in truth, viz.—that a woman can 
vever help looking young unless she con- 
sents to dress like her great great grand- 
mother. Paint wrinkles, affect corpulence, 
or assume the wasted look, the toothless 
mumble, the voice, the shuflle of age,—but, 
in the name of good taste and probability, 
dismiss your obsolete frippery to the tomb of 
all the Capulets. 
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THE DRAMA. 


—Whilet the Drama bows to Virtue's cause, 

To ald her precepts and ecforce her lana, 

60 dey ibs ust and generous will befriend, 

And trlumph on bereffurte will attend. 
Brooxs. 


THEATRICAL REMINISCENCES. 
London, May 1823, 


Kemble, the great John Kemble, is 
gone—gone for ever! Miss O’Neill is 
passed from the bright stage to the se- 
rene and happier shades of domestic life! 
Mrs. Siddons has laid aside her high gold- 
en crown, and stepped from the throne 
of tragedy, never more to sway us again! 
for, alas ! we critics were swayed by her! 
‘These great names are now only names ! 
We not only never see them on the stage, 
upholding grandeur and sorrow, with 
surpassing majesty, but we miss them 
every where! The three “great ones 
of the city” seem lost utterly! A few 
of our old favourites sometimes cross our 
path :—Bannister, with - his dark eyes 
and manly face, drags feebly by us occa- 
sionally, pulling a pestilent gout painfully 
over the pavement; and now and then 
we glimpse Miss Farren—for her lady- 
ship still has that’ title in her own right! 
But where is Munden ? We almost ask 
after bim with the same hesitating terror 
that attends Macduff’s inquiries about his 
children, Where is he? He is not at 
Drury-lane we too well know; for Sir 
Peter Teazle, Dozey, Cockleton, Old 
Dornton, Maral, all languish for his pre: 
sence! He is not about; for we do not 
meet his compact little person, married 
to an umbrella, as we were oft so wont 
to meet it! If we could hear that he 
was well, we would ** seek to know ne 
more!’ Certain it is, that great have 
been the tragic losses to the stage within 
avery few years. In the departure— 
the final departure of Mrs. Siddons, tra- 
gedy lost its finest representative-~a re- 
presentative which we are warranted in 
saying will never again be met with.— 
Her personal qualifications for the high- 
est tragic characters, were of the very 
finest nature. The dark, full, lighted 
eye—not quick, dancing, merrily-lust- 
rous—but deep, silent, dreaming—in- 
tense—looking awful things—rolling in 
the portentous light of fate! Her fair 
capacious forehead—her statue-like fea- 
tures—her majestic person: graceful, 
and yet not so graceful as grand! In the 
haughty pride of such parts as Queen 
Katharine and Volumnia, her attitude 
seemed more like the carved beauty of 
marble—more the majesty of Grecian 
sculpture, than that of the living, breath- 
ing form of woman. She was destined, 
to personate tragedy—to embody the 
high creations of the loftiest tragic geni- 
us, and to realize and even heighten the 
wild imaginations of poesy! When Mrs. 
Siddons left the stage, death fell amongst 
a cluster of lofty characters ; as though 
some fatality, some plague were raging in 
the drama's world. Lady Macbeth per- 
ished from her whispered murders and 
perilous dreams—the Lady Constance 
was released from earthly trouble—Bel- 
videra was no longer to betray her hus- 
band into safety, and lay bare the wheel 
on which Pierre was to be racked-—Vo- 
lumnia died away from all her Roman 
greatness : all these, and many more per- 
ished with Mre, Siddous ; and have now 
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been too long gone to allow us a hope of | 
recovering them. 

Miss O'Neill was a different creature | 
entirely from Mrs. Siddons ; but though 
she could not ascend into “the loftiest| 
heaven of invention,” no other person 
could so well as Miss O'Neill represent 
the tender, trusting, sorrowing woman ; 
reposing on the gentleness of her own 
heart, and softening all other hearts with 
the sensibilities of her own. As Mrs. 
Siddons was all energy, fire, high pas- 
sion, poetry; so Miss O'Neill was all 
sweethess, simplicity, melting pathos. In 
such characters as Mrs. Haller, Isabella, 
Juliet, Desdemona—wherein love reigns 
in joy or in sorrow, she could not be 
surpassed ; though, indeed, in Isabella 
we missed the terror, the truth, and the 
passion which Mrs. Siddons hurled into 
the part. When Miss O'Neill left the 
stage, she left no one to succeed her: 
but she did not leave us without a hope, 
or an expectation, of yet seeing some one 
who would take her place. Her marri- 
age seemed the natural consequence of 
her style of acting ; and we could not be 
surprised that so tnuch softness, tender- 
ness, and beauty, should carry her to a 
wedded life. Mrs. Siddon’s succession 
left a void which never can be filled— 
for it is the trick of true genius to make 
creations which can never be copied to 
the life. Perhaps in the death of John 
Kemble, which bas taken place so re- 
cently that his knell yet seems ringing in 
the hearts of those who prized him, the 
stage lost not only one of its finest actors, 
but one of its most useful supporters. 
He was equally great, both before the 
scenes, and behindthem. To him it is 
chiefly owing, that we see the classical 
plays of Shakespere, so nobly arrayed in 
the correct costume of the age which 
they were written to perpetuate. Kem- 
ble not only played Coriolanus to per- 
fection ; he caused all around bim to look 
and act their parts, so as to make the 
whole, one well harmonized picture.—- 
When again shall we see such a perform- 
er? When again shall we such chas- 
tened vigour—such commanding dignity— 
such stern affecting power! Jn Hamlet he 
seemed divided between sorrow and phi- 
losopby : in Brutus he stood like a living 
struggling country, over which ruin 
seemed impending : in Macbeth, for stub- 
born ambition and wearing remorse, he 
had no equal. His Hotspur was a noble 
piece of gallant impetuosity, and his 
Pierre a fine, rough sketch of thejsoldier 
and the revolutionist, which no one who 
had seen it, could ever forget. Mr. 
Kemble was, however, most at home in 
parts of severe, patient griet, or thought 
—~aod in the slow delineation of hopeless 
love, he almost broke the hearts of those 
around him. What could surpass his se- 
vere looks and broken tones in Penrud- 
dock? In every glance—in every sound 
—you were reminded of happiness be- 
trayed—love poisoned—and hope de- 
stroyed! His lofty bearing was finely 
contrasted with his common apparel ; 
and his ptesence “seemed to dare you 
to forget.” Mr. Kemble’s representa- 
tion of the Stranger (a character from 
which we rather think Penruddock was 
taken) was equally remarkable for its se- 
verity and pathos. Men shed tears be- 
fore his broken heart! Other actors, of 
superiority in certain qualities, and in cer- 
tain characters, have arisen, and may still; 
arise, to tread the stage which he s0 
proudly trod: but we despair of ever 
seciog his equal, as a tragedian and a 
manager——as the representative of Ro- 
man pride and power, and the delineator 
of baffled passion and stern-subduing 
grief. He was at once a man of high in- 
tellect-a scholar—and a gentleman ; and, 
being such, the lovers of the stage can-, 
not easily lose him from their memory. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 


“THEATRICAL, 

Q* Saturday the 22d, the 

melo-drama of Rob Roy was 
brought forward. To those who 
have read the novel, it is un- 
necessary to say, that it gained 
nothing by being dramatised. 
There was much to please the 
eye in the scenery, and in the ex- 
hibitions of Scotch costume and 
manners; and much to delight 
the ear in the sweet and simple 
strains of Scottish musick, which 
came home to the heart. It is 
to these circumstances, that we 
chiefly ascribe the thunders of 
applause frequently reiterated, 
Something, however, is to be al- 
lowed for the delight with which 
Mrs. Entwisle is now invariably 
received. The humour of feffer- 
son and Blisset, very often set 
the audience in a roar, and in 
these times of distress we are all 
disposed to welcome ** mirth and 
jollity,’ as affording a relief 
which the mind requires. Mrs. 
Burke’ was not the least in the 
attractions of this piece; but it 
does not seem to us that Scotch 
musick is so well adapted to the 
display of her powers of voice, as 
the more modern, but I will not 
say, more touching musick. 

Mr. Wallack fell short of his 
performance in the Exile. He 
does not look the part of Rob 
Rov, and he has a kind of swing- 
ing strut, which seems to us 
exceedingly unnatural. He has 
not the broad manly shoulders, 
and brawny limbs of the High- 
Jander; Mr. Hughes would look 
this character much better. The 
part of Frank, by Mr. Darley, 
was a very insipid piece of acting. 
After all, the want of unity of 


Pcawte 


interest in the play itself, 9; 
rather multiplication and distrac. 
tion of interest, must always be a 
great objection. 

The farce of the Village Lay. 
yer, an old but genuine piece of 
humour, closed the entertainment 
of the evening. It is the charac. 
ter of Sheepface which has in. 
duced some of the best judges to 
pronounce Blisset the first comick 
actor in America. But, great as 
his merit is, we cannot consent to 
place him above Jefferson. These 
two admirable masters of nature, 
have each their peculiar excel. 
lencies. We may say of them, as 
of Virgil’s umpire, between his 
poetick swains; et tu vitula dig: 
nus et hic. 

On Monday, Rob Roy was re- 
peated, and with considerable 
improvement in the representa- 
tion. Blue Beard was given as 
the after piece. We remark with 
pleasure the rapid improvement 
of Mrs. Burke as an actress, in 
gay and lively characters. Her 
performance on this occasion gave 
unusual satisfaction. Mr. Hughes 
in Blue Beard, did ample justice 
to his part. 

Wednesday, May 927. The 
Barmecide, a new dramatick 
piece was exhibited this evening 
for the benefit of that highly 
meritorious performer Mr. War: 
ren, with the interesting drama 
of Ella Rosenberg. We were 
gratified to see the house so well 
attended, and by an audience a8 
respectable as it was’ numerous. 
Mr. Warren deserves great credit 
for the selection of these pieces 
for his benefit; we have rarely 
witnessed a greater interest pro- 
duced by theatrical representa- 
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tion, The story of the Barme- the tenants of the clouds, there 
cide powerfully captivates the seemed to reign inexpressible de- 
feelings, and to those who are light in that lofty region, at be- 
not previously made acquainted holding themselves thus faithful- 
with the sequel, the interest ly represented. We cannot pass 
heightens in every scene. The over this notice, without express- 
performance did justice to the ing out satisfaction, at the taste, 
excellence of the play. Mr. and elegance displayed in the 
Hughes supported with dignity designs and the execution of the 
the character of Al Raschid the scenery. 

Caliph, who is represented asin Ella Rosenberg is a dramatick 
history, a prince possessed of production of great excellence. 
many noble qualities of mind, The performance of Mr. Wal: 
but in this instance as listening to lack, Mr. Hughes, and Mrs. 
the suggestions of an unworthy Entwisle drew forth much_ap- 
and ill-founded apprehension. plause. The scene between Ella, 
The character of the Barmecide and her long lost husband, was a 
was supported by Mr. Wallack in masterpiece of performance. We 
a most superiour manner. Mrs. have seldom witnessed so sudden 
Darley as Zaida, displayed un- and so powerful an effect pro- 
usual taste and feeling ; the scene duced on any audience ; at the 
in which she is gratified by her same instant, many a white hand- 
husband the Vizier with a secret kerchief was raised to receive the 
interview with her son, is truly tear called forth from its crystal 
affecting—their surprise by the fount of human pity, by the wand 
Caliph, and the dreadful sentence of nature. Although for many 
passed on the father and the fatal years an attendant on the theatre, ~ 
offspring, produced a most pow- we must candidly declare we 
erful effect. Never was there a have never left it with better feel- 
more admirable representation, ings, or more completely granfed 
than that of the African by Mr. bv the pleasures of the scenick 
Burke; judging by the grins of art. : ‘THESPIs. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


FOR 1809-10. 
[continued from page 212 of vol. Ist.] 


Wednesday, Dec. 13th. FouNDLING OF THE 
Forest—and No song, No suprer, Hoare. 
it will be deemed, perhaps, superfluous to add any 
thing to what has been already said on the per- 
formance of the, Founding of the Forest—yet the 
principal characters of this drama are so admirably 
supported that every repetition of it discovers some 
new excellence, that inhibits silence. The strik- 
ing situations into which the heroine is continual: 
ly thrown, are such as to awaken the most ago- 
nizing recollections, and to call for an expression 
of the most turbulent emotions. To exhibit these 
withoat falling short and sinking into tameness 
and vapid declamation, or, without “ overstepping 
the modesty of nature,” and offending by extrava- 
gance and rant, requires not only the strongest 
powers and most genuine feeling, but likewis 
sound judgment and nice discrimination. To 
say then that mrs. Mason gave entire satisfaction 
-in this character is to pass a high encomium 
her professional talents; and this we do withou! 
qualification. ‘There is, in her delineations of the 
passions, a strength, and fulness, which relieve 
the imagination from the task usually impose 
upon it by our cold phlegmatic actors, of supply 
ing their want of feeling and energy, in the sf 
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fecting scenes of the drama—at times we are hur- 
ried away by the fervor and exuberance of her 
manner, while, again, there is an unexpected 
louch of pathos in her voice and action that seizes 
the heart by surprise and completely overpowers 
jt. Asan example we would barely refer to her 
expression of the last words of the character, 
when, sinking into the arms of de Valmont, she 
says “ah! chide not love ; joy kills as well as 
grief!” we recollect no passage in the whole play 
that went more touchingly to the heart. Ars. Poe 
was very clever in Rosabel/e—there is a pertness 
and volubility in her manner and delivery that is 
very appropriate—L’ Eclair was no less successful, 
and went through his manual with a precision and 
dexterity that proves him to be a severe discipli- 
narian. Afr. Cellins’s Gaspard wanted  uni- 
formily. The old mon, was, al some times, en- 
tirely forsaken, particularly in the scene with 
Rosabelle, when she invites him to dance—the 
capers he cut bore too strong a resemblance to 
three and twenty—the stiff and feeble figuring of 
sixty five were not to be seen: 

No Song No Supper proved nor song nor 
supper to us—there was a time when we enjoy- 
ed both, and we do not despair of seeing it again ; 
but better cooks must be procured or it will never 
relish, 

Friday. 15th. Vexont—and Tats or Mysre- 
Ry. The lovers of mirth, fun, and jollity were hig !i- 
ly regaled this evening by the most happy selec- 
tion of laugh-provoking pieces that we have seen 
since the congenial conjunction of **'I'o marry 
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or not to marry” and * Princess and no Princess.” 
The managers have certainly a most exalted opin- 
ion of the sensibility of their audience and are de. 
termined to gratify it to the fullest extent. ‘They are 
not satisfied with rousing it by a slap on the shoul- 
ders with a serious comedy of three long acts, but 
they mustafterwards tweak it by the nose with an 
afterpiece of equal length and seriousness. The 
strong resemblance of these pieces to each other 
should have been a guarantee against their union. 
They both display the deformities of human nature 
—both exhibit virtue and innocence oppressed, both 
excite for their respective victims an animated 
interest. Indeed, a very little stretching of the 
imagination would cenvert the Jule of Mystery, 
intoa continuation of Venon’, and he must be clever 
indeed who on the succeeding day can determine, 
whether he was most delighted with the hypo- 
eritical villany of Celestino or the revengeful ma- 
lignaney of Romeald?. 

Monday, 18th. Betuxs’ Srratacem, Ars. 
Cowley—and Joun But at Fontarne eat. 
‘Tae Belles’ Stratagem is a delightful comedy, and 
excepting a few vulgarisms, which it is almost im- 
possible to exclude if real life be the object por- 
trayed, claims rank with the best productions of 
the modern muse. ‘The evils growing out of fash- 
ionable life are held up to odium and avoidance, 
while the refinement which springs from its inter 
course, which sweetens and beautifiés society, is 
depicted in colors so alluring and attractive, thal. 
it is impossible to see it, without wishing to par- 
take. lt is much to be regretted that this spe 
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ces of comedy is so seldom to be seen on our 
stage ; for, independent of the general benefit 
which might be expected from its representation, 
it would prove a school for the actor, in which he 
might learn something of that ease of gesture, 
aracefulness of carriage, and polished conversa- 
tion, which mark the difference between that so- 
ciety which he is generally accustomed to, and 
that which it is his endeavor to exhibit for imita- 
tion. It may with great justice be said, that this 
is a species of knowledge which every man should 
acquire, before he engages in the active duties of 
the profession ; but when we see men daily enlist- 
ing in the service, apparently without having con- 
sidered it even an useful accomplishment, they 
should, if it were possible, be inveigled into the 
habit, by continued and frequent practice. There 
is an opinion, as prevalent as it is untrue, that it 
is the part which makes the actor, and every 
young performer who, frem want of power to 
ill the higher, is confined to the lower walks of 
the drama, attributes his want of supereminence 
to this imagined unjust restraint: For the correc- 
tion of this error there is no better remedy than 
the performance of genteel comedy; for when 
the actor is made sensible how great is the difficul- 
ty of portraying manners of which he has numer- 
ous and daily examples to imitate, he cannot de- 
ny the much greater difficulty, in exhibiting Ham- 
let, Macbeth, Richard and Rolla, of which he 
has but few models, and those perhaps not per- 
fect. We shall require no better illustration of 
our position than the perforinance of this evening s 
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and if any one will say (with very few excep 
tions) that they ever saw a more unfinished set of 
gentlemen, we shall be ready to acknowledge our 
error, and admit that they have been in much 
worse company than we even suspected them of. 
With the Letitia Hardy of mrs. Mason, the mrs. 
Racket of mrs. Oldmixon, and the lady Touch- 
wood of mrs. Young, we were very much plea- 
sed. The first is perhaps as finished a piece of 
acting as the New-York boards have ever exhib- 
ited in that line. T'wazts would have been a very 
good Flutier, had he confined himself to his au- 
thor, and let mrs. Clark alone. His scarlet coat 
and black under-clothes may be very stylish. We 
presume they are, for they look’d like o/d-stagers, 
and evinced being frequently called upon. Indeed, 
when he said ‘ my tailors bill has not been paid 
these two years,” we were perfectly satisfied that 
his tailor had been even with him, and within that 
time had not trusted him with a new suit. Cap- 
tain Doyle wanted only the red coat, to be a match 
for Flutier ; fashioned as he has been however in 
the New-York school, we can readily excuse his 
preference of sable entire—he looked mournfully 
elegant, and, if he had shown a white handker- 
chief dangling from his pocket, would have been 
killingly genteel. Mrs. Young was not guided 
by her author when dressing for the earlier scenes 
of the play. A court dress for the morning is ab- 
surd. Her costume should have been adapted to 
walking ; for mrs. Racket is made to say to her 
* you will have time enough to dress for dinner 
when wereturn.” Mr. Simuson’s Doricourt did 
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not equal our cxpectations—he wanted that je 
ne scai quot which the author describes, and which 
should raise him preeminently superior to all his 
companions. de, mr. Young and mr. Foster, 
were the only well dressed men of the party, and 
Jooked the characters they personated. 

HVednesday, 20. Mountatneers—and Love 
Laucns aT Locnsmitus, Colman. Mr. Mor- 
rel made a second attempt this evening as Octave- 
an—we saw nothing in his performance, to in- 
duce us to depart from our first opinion ; he is 
not competent to fill the highest walks of the 
drama. Ifhe is determined however to make the 
slage a profession, let him direct his attention to 
parts within the compass of his ability, and by 
practice and application he may become a respect- 
able performer. Were his knowledge of the busi- 
ness of the stage equal to that of those who now 
iread its boards, he would not shrink in compari- 
son with the most of them. We were sorry to see 
that indulgence withheld from him, that is always 
due to a trial performance. An established actor, 
who voluntarily undertakes, or’ suffers himself to 
he unnecessarily placed in parts without the 
scope of his talents, might merit an early expres- 
sion of disapprobation ; but the youthful candidate 
should be enceuraged while the chance remains to 
him of exhibiting his powers. The veteran, if 
combating with public dislike, will feel his powers 
slacken and -his genius sink:—how much more 
emoarrassed, then, must be the novice, who has 
not the aid of experience and maturity of judg- 
ment, to bear him up against the chilling blasts of 
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unceasing opposition. The piece was throughout 
badly performed, and merited the disapprobation 
universally expressed. 

Love laughs at Locksmiths was the afterpiece ; 
and by a rich support in all its parts made some 
amends for the defects which preceded it. The 
speech-making little gentleman who so much amu- 
sed us on a former occasion played the second to 
the same tune thisevening. He did not, to be sure, 
apologize for singing, nor did he call for the ayes, 
without the nose ; but he told us a pathetic tale of 
his bodily infirmities, and, while he begged to be 
excused from repeating the song, of which he 
was altogether incapable, from indisposition, invi- 
ted attention to an occasional address, prepared 
expressly for the purpose of repelling an iddideral 
ensenuation, which.had been made in some of the 
public prints, viz: that speech-making was conge- 
nial to his temper and disposition. He begged the 
audience to betieve that nothing was so foreign to 
his inclination, and called, as proof, the present in- 
stance, when, laboring under severe indisposition, 
he had travelled out of his path to address them 
on a subject interesting to himself alone, and which 
had nothing to do with the business before them. 
The gallery ciapped, as usual ; and the little man, 
swelling with self-delight, marched off, ina style 
unparallelled by any thing, but the tragedy strut 
of the two Kings of Brentford, or a vain-glori- 
ous crow gelting across a gutter. 

Friday, 22d. Founpune or rus Forest— 
and THree WeEEKsS AFTER Marriace, Muw- 
phy. Our pleasure this evening was marred by 
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the indisposition of mr. Doyle. Mr. Twaits, 
who is a very Hercules, and whose desire to bc 
useful often outstrips his prudence, undertook t:. 
support the part of Longueville as well as that of 
L? Eclair. We would have excused this, had 
there been no person out of the cast capable of 
undertaking it ; but while mr. T'yler was unem- 
ployed, it certainly was not necessity, and we should 
have preferred to hear him read the part, to wit- 
nessing the heart-rending transitions from Alex- 
ander the great, to Alexander the coppersmith. 
There was one thing however which afforded us 
great satisfaction, and, as it bespeaks the profound 
knowledge of our modern Proteus in the arts of 
the stage, we cannot pass it by unnoliced. It was 
this; whenever he played the part of mr. Doyle, 
he eunninely slipped on the surcoat of that gizan- 
tic actor, in which he hectored about like another 
little David in the coat of mail of Goliah: and so 
complete was the deception prodyced by this arti- 
fice, that we should have taken him for the captain 
himself, had he instead of speaking through his 
nose, spoke from the bottom of his belly. 

The exquisite performance of mr. Simpson 
and mrs. Mason as sir Charles and lady Rack- 
et, mr. Twaits’s Drugget, and mrs. Oldmizon’s 
Dimity has rendered Three Weeks after Mar- 
riage the most diverting afterpiece of the season. 
it was played with infinite spirit, and drew forth 
eontinued applause. 

Tuesday 26th. George Barnwe i, Lillo— | 
and Tate or Mysrery. It is not often that 
the principal characters in this moral and interest- 
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ing tragedy are so well supported as they were 
this evening. Jr. Simpson represented Barn- 
well, and not only looked the character well, but 
portrayed it in colors of great richness and per- 
fect nature. His simple and unaffected manner 
is well adapted to the personation of the charac- 
ter; and it this simplicity and unaffectedness of 
manner. that constitute one of his chief excel- 
lencies. We have been so long accustomed to 
hear every thing delivered in aformal studied way, 
that when we s2e mr. Simpson playing from na- 
ture, discarding all the art and trickery of the 
stage, and speaking not according to the best laid 
down rules, but with.a feeling inspired by the sen- 
timents he utters, he awakens a sensation of plea- 
sure that we can hardly describe. Mrs. Mason 
was the fascinating syren that lured the artless 
youth to his downfal:—her Mil/wood was a very 
able and impressive performance. Mrs, Poe 
played Lucy, and gave to the character an impor- 
tance which it seldom receives. Ars. Young was 
beautifully interesting as Maria, and had she 
strength equal to her sensibility, need not fear a 
comparison with any other representative, 7. 
Tyler was at home in Thorowgood. It is that 
line for which he is peculiarly destined, and in 
which there is no actor on the american stage 
who is his superior. 

The Tale of Afystery followed, and produced 
all the enlivening effects for which it is so much 
admired and which are its prominent character- 
istics, 

Wednesday, 27th. Roab TO Rery-—and My 
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GranpMoTHER. The continued indisposition 
of mr. Doyle compelled the subtituting of the 
Road to Ruin for the Foundling of the Forest, 
which had been announced as_ the entertainment 
for the evening. The house was excessively thin, 
but the play was nevertheless supported with con- 
siderable spirit. 

The farce of My Grandmother exhibited some 
very good acting. Twaits’s Dicky Gossip was in 
the first line of excellence. Collins is a very ex- 
cellent frenchman, and gave Souffrance with 
much character and effect. Mrs. Oldmizon sung 
Florella charmingly ; but her vivacity wants re- 
straint:—a too free indulgence oftentimes makes 
her appear fantastical. 

Thursday Bth. Vexons—and Don Juan. 

Friday, 29th. Founpuing oF THE ForesrT | 
—and CHILDREN IN THE Woop. This favor- 
ite play was announced for the last time, and 
drew a much better house than the two preceding. 
It was received as usual with great pleasure, and 
mr. Doyle being restered to his place, it suffered 
nothing in the representation. 

Monday, January 1st, 1810. Tue Arrt- 
CANS; or, War, Love ano Dury. (first time) 
Colman—and Hicu Lire Berow ‘Srarrs. 
This very celebrated piece of the younger Colman 
was made the manager’s new year’s gift to the 
public. The following performers were arranged 
as the 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


ea oo Second warrior, Mr.Fester 
arulho, (ihe TT. European. 
priest) : Mr tyler Henry Rieite Twa} 
Torribal, . Young Mug, wae 
Madiboo, . . Simpson Fetterwell, . Hallam 
Selico,. .. Robertson | “ Marrowbone, . Lindsley 
Manaingoes. Capt. Adamant, M’Enery 

Demba Sego Jal * Do le African Women. 

(king of Kasson) y Darina, - . Mrs. ‘wants 


Daucati, .. Collins | Berissa, . . Young 
Chief and warrior, Anderson Sutta, ; Oldmixon 


The Africans was brought out at the Haymar- 
ket theatre in London, the 29th July, 1808. The 
fable is taken from a collection of french novels 
intituled “ Les Nouvelles de Florian,” and exhib- 
itsa pleasing combination of the most interesting 
emotions of the mind. Darina, a widow of the 
Foulah tribe, is left with three sons, Se/tco, Ma- 
diboo, and Torrzbal. Selico is betrothed to Be- 
rissa, the daughter of Farulho, the priest; and 
when on the eve of marriage the ceremony is in- 
terrupted by an irruplion of the Mandingoes into 
the town of Fatteconda, then commences the 
first conflict between * war, loveand duty.” Seli- 
co, torn by contending passions, at length flies to 
the succour of his mother, whom he finds with his 
two brothers, who had taken refuge from the bar- 
barity and massacre of the Mandingoes, in the 
neighboring woods. Here they are reduced to en- 
counter the dreadfy! calamity of famine : to allevi- 
ate which Se/zco obtains a reluctant consent from 
his brother, Afadiboo to take him up for sale to 
the slave-market, temporarily instituted by the king 
of the Mandingoes, and to apply the produce to 
the relief of their mother’s distress. The slave- 
merchants objecting to the weakness af Sedico, 
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he proposes to Madiboo, (his brother) asa last re- 
source, that he shall deliver him up to the Man- 
dingo monarch, as a slave who had escaped from 
his tent, and for whose apprehension a reward is 
offered of 400 ounces of gold. An interesting 
struggle ensues between the brothers ; Madiboo is 
at length prevailed upon, and the wretched Se/?- 
co, wearied with life, as he thinks his mistress 
Berissa has perished with her father, in the gene- 
ral massacre, is delivered up to the sanguinary 
monatch of Mandingo, who instantly orders him 
io the stake A funeral pile is also prepared for 
a female slave, who has resisted the amorous ad- 
vances of the tyrant. The wretched criminals are 
brought out, and at the dreadful moment, when 
the fatal torch is about to be applied, they mutual- 
ly recognize eaeh other as Se/ico and Berissa. 
An affecling appealis made to thé humamity of 
the Mandingo ; but he continues unrelenting, un- 
iil the appearance of the venerable priest, and the 
aconised mother, whose united soiticitations so 
work upon his savage nature, that he at last 
grants a general amnesty, and consents to the 
union of Sedico and Berissa. The distress of 
the piece is relieved by the whimsical adventures 
of mr. Henry Augustus Aug, an ivory-turi er of 
London, who is first shipwrecked on the coast of 
Atrica, is then made a slave to the Foudah tribe. 
and afterwards arrives at the extraordinary and 
high sounding situation of secretary of the foreign 
department, to the black king of the Mandingoes ; 
2 has also an affair of the heart with Suita, a sim- 
mle vet benevolent african: and they conclude 
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their amour by forming an additional peuple in 
the matrimonial dance. 

This drama possesses, in a very considerable 
degree, those characteristic attributes, which pecu- 
liarly distinguish the muse of mr. Colman: it 
blends the pathetic with the gay, and, by the force 
of contrast, exhibits, in strong and appropriate 
colors, the energetic burst of feeling, the impres- 
sive flow of sentiment, and the jocund effusions of 
hilarity. A vein of humor, happily adapted to the 
different situations of the respective characters, en- 
livens those parts of the performance which, with 
less skilful management, might produce a drawl- 
ing and disagreeable tedium. The sentiments are 
dictated by. the purest morality, and not un- 
frequently conveyed in terms well calculated to 
captivate the judgment and affect the heart. Per- 
haps in a few of the lighter scenes, a fastidious 
mind might object to expressions which seem too 
nearly to approximate to the language of low life ; 
but those like blots upon white paper are easily 
erased. ‘The Pegasus of mr. Couman is not a 
dull, lifeless, plodding animal: he is a steed of 
spirit, full of fire and genius; and, as he gallops 
with vigor and velocity, it cannot be unpardona- 
ble to kick up a little dust in his progress. In the 
AFRICANS we do not-discover much of originality 
of character ; yet the peculiarities of each are nice- 
ty discriminated, and the person once introduced 
spon the stage acts ina natural and probable 
manner until the completion of the design. Mr. 
Cotman has, with great success, steered his dra- 
matic bark between the sombre heaviness of the 
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german school, and the farcical frivolities, which, 
too frequently, disgrace the modern drama. He 
has woven, from the light materials of a french 
novel, a web, in which the different hues of sensi- 
bility, terror, affection, and mirth, are skilfally 
touched, and happily varied. In the occasional 
situations of the characters, technically called 
stage-effect, mr. Colman has evinced great judg- 
ment and taste ; the agonizing conflict of fraternal 
love, the distress of the mother and the heart-rend- 
ing recognition of Sedico and Berissa, at the dread- 
ful pyre, are specimens of dramatic ability, which 
must always excite the admiration of a sympathi- 
sing audience ;—and though perhaps in regularity 
of plot, and the higher qualifications of the vis com- 

vcd, the play of Tue Arricans may not rank 
with some of the productions of the same ingeni- 
ous author, it yet possesses merit so unquestion- 
able as to place it in an honorable station in the 
list of modern dramas. The music is by Kelly, 
and displays a very pleasing union of taste and sci- 
ence. The scenery by Hol/a~d was picturesque and 
descriptive, and the tows in flames managed 
with fine effect. On the dresses we cannot bestow 
much praise ; the costume was deficient in uniform- 
ity, and in some instances quite inapposite. The 
mandingo king looked as if he had borrowed his 
dress from the grand turk, and Faru/ho might have 
very well passed for the high priest of the greek 
church. Mr. Mug anted only an apron, to bea 
good representative of a cook’s scullion, and the 
finery of Darina’s family but little comported with 
that state of poverty, which required the manual la- 
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hor of three sturdy boys to keep one old woman 
from starving. On the performance this evening 
we forbear to make any comments: the house was 
a bumper, and netted upwards of seventeen hun- 
‘dred dollars, the greatest sum ever received since 
its erection. The audience, as was to be expect- 
ed, was riotous and noisy, but, excepting the 
.throwing a fork at mrs. Oldmixon, when singing 
the bravura song, was not guilty of any very stri- 
king indecorum. We thought it very injudicious 
to expose her to insult, on an occasion such as 
this ; for it is well known that our taste is not yet 
sufficiently refined, to enjoy this style of singing ; 
and a New-York audience, in their soberest mo- 
ments, will only listen to it from respect for the 
performer. 
hiednesday, 3d. THE Arricans—and Jonx 
Buti at Fonrarnsieav. The house this 
evening was very well attended to witness the 
second representation of The Africans. The dis- 
appointment we experienced en the first evening, 
and which we readily ascribed to an imperfection 
of vision, incident to the day, was but little remo- 
ved. We were not sensible before of the heavi- 
-ness of many scenes, which are unnecessarily pro- 
longed to an unreasonabie length and are support- 
ed by a dialogue feeble in interest and destitute 
of spirit; these would not be injured by curtail- 
ment, and the piece consequently improved by the 
alteration. Afr. Robertson played Sedico, and as in 
every thing in the serious line which he undertakes 
was mr. Robertson throughout. This gentleman 
;3 in that stage of improvement when a few hints, 
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if attended to, may be of service to him. By dint 
of long practice and close attention to his profes- 
sion, he has conquered his natural deficiencies and 
attained a knowledge of stage business and stage 
cflect, so, as to fill a very respectable line of char- 
acters, in a very respectable manner. He has evi- 
dently taken mr. Cooper for his model, and almost 
all that he exhibits of excellence is the result of a 
close imitation of that distinguished actor. The 
voice, the attitude, the gesture, the enunciation, 
&c. are all copies, more or less successful ;—now, 
though we would be much better pleased to see 
mr. Robertson acting in a style of originality, yet 
as he has, perhaps judiciously, chosen to rely more 
upon his talents of mimicry than invention, we 
are anxious that he should at least confine himself 
to the excellencies of his model, and not, in his 
indiscriminate eagerness to imitate, fall into an 
adoption of his faults. We would caution him te 
avoid that tedious and painful precision which of 
late years has characterized the enunciation of mr. 
Cooper, and which in mr. Robertson is the more 
impolitic as it is not accompanied by that correct 
pronunciation for which mr. C. is noted. We 
would caution him against that dull, monotonous 
phlegmatic manner of delivering the most com- 
mon place conversation of his characters—that 
targid bellowing with which a glow of passion is 
heavily lumbered ‘forth—that see-sawing of the 
hands—that formal and studied gesture which re- 
yuires all the finish and grace of mr. C. to make 
it endurable—that stage trickery which, instead of 
suiting the action to the word and making the gei- 
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ture spring from the quick impulse of the fecling, 
induces the actor to be continually throwing him- 
self into some statue-like attitude, so thata sudden _ 
glow of emotion, or burst of passion is kept sus- 
pended until the actor has fixed himself into some 
pretty posture in which to bring it forth. Thus the 
flashes of the author, the quick and ever-varying 
feelings to which the scene should give rise, are 
incessantly hanging-fire, and the spectator is con- 
stantly: reminded that the scene before him is alto- 
gether a deception and the actor a mere puppet 
playing a part. Weare sick of these phlegmatic, 
halMfinished copies of mr. Cooper—these tedious, 
tardy enuncjations—these laborings after grace— 
these rowings of the arms—twistings of the head— 
sawings of the air—these pauses without significa- 
tion, and all the other fantastic grimaces, by which 
a set of unmeaning creatures weary us to death, 
and really seem to imagine that they are success- 
ful imitators of mr. Cooper, because they have not 
suffered one of his faults to escape them. We do 
not mean to apply these last remarks in their full 
extent tomr. Robertson. He is certainly entitled 
to much credit for the respectable standing to 
which his sedulity has raised him: but they may 
be taken home by most of our dramatic corps, who 
are too generally the humble ditéo’s of mr. Coop- 
er, having each one seized some fault or other of 
his, wherewith to cover, as with a filthy rag, theis 
own nakedness ; so that, even our old acquaintance 
Jokn, who seems to “ flourish in immortal youth” 
can hardly carry off a chair or snuff a candle, 
without a grace or an attitude, Our recollection 
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at this moment furnishes us with but one passage 
and that very imperfectly, to instance as an illus- 
tration of mr. Robertson’s faults. This was an 
apostrophe, or invocation, or ejaculation, we real- 
ly forget which, uttered just before he is brought to 
the stake, to his mother, and brother, and threat- 
ened love, and some half a score other blessed 
saints, both living and dead.—At this passage mr. 
Robertson seems to have said to himself, in the 
words of Nick Bottom, “ here will be salt tears 
shed, or I’m mistaken’; and at it he goes, ina 
manner that made our hearts ache ;—not for poor 
Selico and his starved mother and half burnt wife, 
hut for the unhappy english language, thus barba- 
rously tortured. ‘There were such. m-m-mothers, 
and bl-l-I-lesseds, and mur-r-r-der-r-r-ed ]--loves, 
that’ we dreaded, what between the mumbling 
and rumbling, scarcely a word would get away in 
its natural form. It seems as if these mannerists 
never knew when to let an m escape from their 
lips, and as to an unlucky r, they never happens 
upon one, but they are sure to r-r-ride it to death. 
‘he preceding was accompanied with indescriba- 
hle writhings and stretches, in which mr. Rodert- 
cen, through an over zeal to be graceful and affect- 
ing, continually indulges. One would almost sup- 
yose that he had been delighted with the uncouth 
picture of or, Kemble as Roilc, and wes on ail 
occasions attempling a similar attiude. Indeed, 
we are sorry to see hm so partiai to these sirad- 
dle-bag attitudes, wherein the body is shown at 
‘ull length, from the point of one finger, to the ex. 
Wennty of the opposite toe. And since such is his 
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ambition, itis a pity it should not be gratified, and 
we here put his heart at rest by assuring him that 
both in enunciation, and gesture, and attitude, he 
is, to use a yankee phrase, “‘ a very /engthy actor 
——by lengthy meaning tedious.” This remark 
may appear rather abrupt, nor should we have 
made jt, did we not think it inthe power of mr. 
Robertson to obviate its future application, by in- 
fusine more spirit into his performance and discard- 
ing that drawling enunciation, that turgid ranting, 
and that formal, and oft times unmeaning, gestic- 
ulation. 

Mr. Simpson's Madzboo was , given with great 
feeling and spirit, though océasionally with too 
much hurry, and at the close with a bustling vivaci- 
ty, rather bordering upon antic. ‘The transportsot 
the simple child of nature are certainly to be given 
with fervor and wild enthusiasm, but throughout 
the character there is a manliness of feeling in- 
compatible with pucrile turbulence. We would 
invite the attention of mr. Simpson for one mo- 
ment toa fault which is the natural companion of 
that liveliness, spirit and feeling, that we so much 
admire in him, and this is, an occasional hurry in 
his manner, which prevents him from giving finish 
and effect to many passages, and eften robs them 
cf the impressiveness they would otherwise pos- 
sess. He too often overshoots the point where el- 
feet is to be produced, and in a manner, to speak 
technically, gives the clap-trap the go-by. He ap- 
parently acts entirely from feeling, and though this 
gives his performances an uncommon appearance 
of nature, yet it would not be impolitic in him, to 
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vein in his youthfui ardor, to curb that hey-day of 
the spirits that “runs frolic through the veins” 
and pay some altention Lo stage effect, and the jus- 
tifiable arts of “ an able actor.” 

Mr, Simpson is one, for whom age andfexperi- 
ence will do much. He has admirable materials 
for his profession ; and when sober time has taken 
off the fiery: edge of his youth, and tamed down that 
wild exuberance, which sometimes runs away 
wilh the young performer, we shall be much dis- 
appointed if he is not distinguished for a style of 
acting, rich, chaste and mceliow. JZr. Young was 
avery tolerable Zorriéad :—his performance was 
marked by all the roughness with which the author 
has dressed the character. The Meg of mr. 
Ficaits was of very common manufacture ;—if it 
claiins to be de/ft, it was but half finished, and lack- 
ed even the glossy coat to make it pass current— 
‘There was more of character in mrs. Oldmixon’s 
Sutéa, than almost any other part in the piece. 
Mrs. Twaits made nothing of Darzna. Mrs. 
Young looked the beautiful Berzssa. Doyle was 
furiously majest'c as Mandingoes’ king; and mr. 
Tyler supported the part of the priest with rever- 
end gravity and pious resignation. 

Friday, 5th, Arricans—and THREE WEEKS 
AFTER MarriaGek., . 

Monday, 8th. Do—and My GranpMoTHER. 

Wednesday, Wth. Do—No song No supr- 
rer.—The indisposition of mr. Sempson, occa- 
sioned an alteration in the parts, that very much 
injured the representation of the evening. Mr. 
Doyle was substituted to read the part of Mad?- 
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400, and executed his task to the best of his abilj- 
ty. Mr. Anderson assumed the robes of Man- 
dingoes’ king, but there was too dittle of majesty 
about him, to make his personation supportable. 
Whereis he? a revived farce, was postponed 
from the same cause, and No song No supper in- 
troduced in its stead. : 

Friday, 32th. Witp Oars, 60’ Keefe—and 
CHILDREN IN THE Woop. The comedy of 
Wild Oats has generally been ranked as the best 
of O’Kcefe’s productions. When first introduced 
on the New-York stage it was a great favorite. 
‘Che performance of the evening however prom- 
ises little from the revival. Mr. Simpson, 
though but half recovered from his indisposition, 
came forward as Rover, but was very deficient in 
that eccentricity which marks the character, and 
which was so happily hit off in our ever to be la- 
menied /fode kinson. Twazis, who was also appa- 
rently sufering from sickness, was very defective 
in sir George Thunder—bis person is pecuharly 
adapted to the part, and had le infused into the 
petsonation more dignity of manner and charac- 
teristic petulance, it would have been of infinile 
service. 

Hr, Boyle seemed to have been allotted by the 
destinies for an original John Dory, and we be- 
lieve he would have met the design, had he 
been master of the words of his part:—but a 
shameful deficiency in this regard deranged the 
whole business, and instead of playing John Dore. 
he * played the very devil.” Afv. Lindsley tov, 
though a mere nothing in general, made himself 
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of imporlance as a Gazenon, by destroying 
some oi the best scenes through a ictal ignorance 
af every word it was his duty to have uttered: 
if he has saved his bacon with the managers, 
he has been more lucky than he deserved. Many 
others are equally obnoxious to the same charge, 
though in a lesser degree. The Ephraim 
Snooth of ar. Cotvins may fall under like cen- 
sure, but with less injurious results. The Ame- 
ha of mrs. Twaits was like most of her per- 
formances, productive of little effect. Lady 
Amaranth by mrs. Mason, and Jane by mrs. 
Gidmizon were well supported characters. We 
were highly pleased wilh mr. Robertsonin Sin. 
There was a chasteness and simplicity in his style 
of acting, an unobtrusive humor, and a natural 
display of frankness and feeling, that we have 
very rarely of late seen displayed j in characters of 
the kind on our boards. We would recommend 
to mr. Rodertson to pay attention to parts of this 
kind, where rusticiiy is to be depicted, blended 
with honest feeliny,-and where there is no occa- 
sion for broad fare: or comic caricature. The 
simple country lad is one of the most pleasing 
characters in the minor department of comedy, 
and if mz. Rodertson can succeed in perfecting 
himself in it, he will add very greatly to his alrea- 
dy respectable standing in the drama. Afr. 
Young was very respectable in Marry ;:and mr. 
Tyler, as the reduced clergyman, venerable and 
impressive. A further apology was made for the 
postponement of Where is He? and the Chil. 
dren inthe Wood accepted as a substitute. 
Mondoy, 15th. Bexies’ Stratacem—and 
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Where Is He? ‘The present state of the com- 
pany is an insurmountable obstruction to a per- 
fect representation of this comedy. The scene 
lying entirely in high life, and the various parts 
requiring the most finished manners and elegance 
of address for a faithful portraiture, requires a 
Sreater number of accomplished actors than are to 
be found in the list of our dramatis persone. The 
sables on this occasion were more general than 
before ; and we could not but again remark, and 
that with great pleasure, the spirited manner in 
which our friend captain Doyle and his worthy 
compeers dress the fine gentleman. When they 
wear a round hat it is fercely stuck on one side 
the head, and a white pocket-handkerchief is a 
never to be omitted appendage dangling from the 
skirts of the coat. Asan improvement to the last 
captivating fashion, we would recommend that 
hereafter they never strut on the stage without 
the end of the shirt tail sticking out the breeches 
pocket. 

Where is He? we believe produced universal - 
disappointment. We were kept constantly on the 
tenter-hooks of expectation for something very 
clever, and were as constantly balked in obtaining 
it. That its repose has been disturbed, we think 
is matter of regret, and we recommend to the 
managers to lay it quietly down again, and if any 
one should inquire where is Ae? ‘ say gone to his 
rest never again to be disturbed.’ 

Tuesday, 16h. AFRICANS—and SpomLED 
Cuito, The Africans and Spoiled Child were 
the closing performances of the first part of the 
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season. ‘The house, it is understood, will remain 
shut till the middle of February, when several 
new pieces, which are now in preparaiion, will be 
brought out. 
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For the Observer. 


THEATRICAL. 


THE TRAVELLERS. 

This play, or speaking pantomime, was written by Mr, 
Cherry, a very excellent actor, but a very indifferent aus 
thor—he also wrote the Soldier’s Daughter, to suit the 
spirit of the times, and to gratify the prejudices of his nae 
tion as to political opinions. ... Cumberland wrote a play 
called the Sailor’s Daughter on the same principle...... 
The Travellers is destitute ofall merit as to plot or moral, 
as it goes against all probability, that the heir to the throne 
of China should be found on board of a British man of 
war, and be married toan admiral’s daughter. In Lon- 
don this might be swallowed by John Bull, but it is too 
improbable a fable to be believed by an American audi« 
ence. This play almost wholly depends on scenery and 
music....As to the acting part, we are inclined to bee 
lieve, that the various characters were as well filled and 
acted as circumstances would permit—The scenery and 
dresses did honor to the taste and spirit of the manager, 
and we are sorry he had not fuller houses to defray his ex- 
pences.-~The views in China, and the Chinese costume, 
were rich and appropriate, and had all the effect that the 
Baltimore Theatre could afford. ... The music is the pro 
duction of Corri and Pellisier, and is deservedly admired ; 
but the fine Overture, executed by the sweet violin of 
Gillingbam, and accompanied by a very respectable band 
bad not half so many charmson the audience, as would 
the fiddling of Yankee Doodle or Maggy Lauder—Some. 
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uf the best songs were omitted, but those that were sung 
by the ladies, were decently given—We missed the pleas- 
ing figure of Mrs. Woodham, but we had in her place, 
that veteran. performer Mrs. Wilmot, a good actress, but 
sometiines, in our opinion, too much animated or signifie 
cané—her tiny person forms a complete contrast with Mrs, 
Melmoth—the one is monstrously little, the. other is 
monstrously large! 

We think we never saw Mr. Webster to greater disad- 
vantage than in this play, where he resumed all his un- 
natural shrugs and contortions, and produced a most dis- 
avrecable confusion of shakes, quivers and discords ; it 
must have puzzled even the dexterous bow of Gillingham 
to accompany him.*—Mr. W. complains of the Balti- 
more audience, but he speaks without knowledge ; if he 
were to appear on the London stage, he would meet with 
harsher treatment—on that stage there is no respect of per= 
sons, as Mr. Cooper can tell—here Mr. W. has been 
treated with lenity, and even partiality, by bis country- 
men, and, we fear, they have been nyrsing.a spoil’d child. 
We would not have condescended to have taken.so much 
notice of this single gentlethan, but that we are inclined 
to believe that he has talents, that, witha little wisdom, 
he might make pleasing to the public and profitable to. 
himself, 

Inclined as we are to give all due praise to the scenery 
of the Travellers, we cannot help thinking that the last 
act is but a clumsy and ill-timed piece of business—the 
whole play is stuffed full of far-fetched compliments to the 
English nation, particularly the scene of the English man 
of war, which is a far-fetched contrivance to flatter the 
English navy. A man with fewer brains than even Mr. 
Warren, after theshameful attacks on the Chesapeake and 
Copenhagen, should have seen the manifest im propriety, 
at this alarming crisis, of bringing forward such an exhi- 
bition on the American stage.—It would not require the 


——$—$—$—<———————————— eee icy 
Note®—His best song was what 1s called the *' Trumpe: of Vic.cry,’” 
and that was not very enchanting———=The trath is, that whatever was 
fascinating in this piece, in the Theatre of Baltimore, belonged to the 
‘musicians, not to the singers. 
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creative genius of a Shakspere, ora Dryden, to have omit- 
ted the last act—or, to have made it the first ; and, if we 
may be permitted to use an Jrishism, instead of landing 
the Prince of Ching on board an English man of war, to 
have put him on shore in his own COUNLTY» «6. by such a 
transposition, the most brilliant scene in the piece would 
have coiicluded it, and, besides giv ing it an air bordering 
sumewhat on probability, have Icft a more deep and last- 
40g impressiqu on the spectators. 
PHILO CRITQ. 
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ACTORS AND THEATRICALS. 


In England alone actors have occupied somewhat of that considera# 
tion in society to which they are entitled. Not that we are by any means 
a theatrical people, but the dictates of good sober sense have shewn us 
that there is no reason why the professor of a liberaland ingenious art 
should be undervalued upon the stale. plea of custom. It is here a re- 
ceived rule, to a given extent, that “worth makes the man,” or, to be 
more explicit, that the honourable character and conduct of an individual 
is more looked to than his profession, provided, indeed, he be not poor, 
for that is an “ unconquerable bar” to social notice. There is feeling 
and good sense in this discrimination, as far as it goes ; it is worthy the 
better portion of the better class of English society. I say “ better por- 
tion,” because Lord Chesterfield observes that “ people of the first quality 
can be as silly, ill-bred, and worthless, as people of meaner degree ;” 
and there are some of the higher orders of English society, high only in 
pride and fortune, that have about as correct a notion of the claims of 
intellect upon them, as an Esquimaux would have of the nature of New- 
ton’s Fluxions, were he questioned respecting them. But though actors 
are held in far more estimation here than in foreign countries, still man 
have a ridiculous prejudice against the profession, which they should 
overcome. 

This sort of prejudice, thou%h very unreasonable, is of old standing. 
The ancients, it is well known, held the profession of an actor in dis- 
esteem ; but there are certain contradictions respecting them which it 
would be difficult to clear up. Lucian says that a great knowledge of 
music, poetry, rhetoric, and philosophy, were necessary, to succeed 
on the stage in his time. Now, this being the case, it is singular that 
the respect universally paid to persons versed in these arts should not 
have operated in favour of those so accomplished in them. We know 
very little of the ancient stage, bue what we do know leads us to be- 
lieve that tragedy was exhibited on it more in the way of declamation 
than as an imitation of nature. A large portion of the ancient stage en- 
tertainments consisted of mimicry and antics, the professors of which 
had, perhaps, no great claim to respect, and the comedy of the an- 
cients was of alow kind. They used masques in their stage perform- 
ances, which must have effectually concealed the different changes of 
countenance produced by every attempt at expression; and this gives 
us additional reason to believe that certain regulated gestures and 
a well-toned voice, with a recitation, rather than acting as we now 
understand it, were all the ancients valued in a performer. The ac- 
counts which have come down to us, however, tend to slew that some 
actors of good morals and attainments were -Held in esteem by the 
highest ranks in Rome, as in the example of Roscius, of whom Cicero 
speaks so highly. It is therefore probable, that the majority of per- 
formers were low, dissolute mimics, and that the censure cast upon 
the whole corps had its exceptions among the higher classes of trage- 
dians. Modern acting differs from the ancient, in its requiring greater 
originality, and a certain natural genius, to succeed. The power of 
representation of the different emotions of the mind, for which we 
value an actor, was no part of the qualification they deemed’ necessary 
for the stage. Their tragedy, with the chorus, could we hear it per 
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formed now, would not, it is likely, though we were perfect masters 
of the language, arouse our feelings more than the simple reading. It 
was strictly national, and the taste for it must have been acquired by 
education. It appears to me that our stage performances are of a 
much higher order, and the performers also, because they are more 
universally interesting, and the scene is kept nearer to nature. Poetry 
should speak a universal language, and the stage should speak it too. 
Let us suppose the insanity of Orestes exhibited by a pasiamer im a 
mask, who recites the character with a well-regulated tone and empha- 
sis: it is obvious that he would add but little comparative effect to the 
poetry of the author. Suppose the same piece performed by Garrick 
or Kean, their acting would be felt and understood, wherever the lan- 
guage was comprehended, because nature shews the same emotions every 
where under similar causes of excitement. There is a poetical feeling 
necessary for a modern actor. He must be imaginative, and have an 
acquaintance with the deep secrets of the mind, which cannot be taught 
him by art. The actor of the ancients was, perhaps, more the being of 
study and artifice. Such we may conjecture, for we can conjecture 
only, is the difference between the two; and if so, the advantage is cer- 
tainly on the side of the moderns. 

In catholic countries, actors have always been treated with great con- 
tumely. The priests and monks formerly promoted the performance 
of mysteries and other superstitious representations, because it support- 
ed the influence of their doctrines, and tended to rivet more firmly 
the bonds of mental slavery ; but they refused acts of common charity, 
and even burial rites, to the unhappy performers in return. Such is 
priestcraft: they who reprobated sage aves on the score of a vicious 
profession, preached the holiness and infallibility of Popes who come 
mitted incest and sealed their crimes with blasphemy.* The latest 
instance of bigot zeal exerted against the inanimate body of a pere 
former in France, was after the return of the Bourbons in Jan. 1815, 
when the funeral of Madame Raucourt, on arriving at the burying. 
ground of Pére La Chaise, at Paris, was refused the rite of burial by the 
minister, who wished to restore, with the temporal, the spiritual customs 
of old times. The indignant populace, highly to its honour, compelled 
the priest to do his duty by force; and such was the popular efferve- 
scence, that the experiment of a second refusal will hardly be ventured 
on again in that city. 

We may congratulate ourselves on the increase of our stock of 
“harmless amusement,” and the superior excellence of our actors, from 
the liberal view we now take of the profession. Since Garrick appear- 
ed, a theatrical race, fostered by the public, of honourable lives and 
highly talented, have unfolded to us, better than a thousand commente- 
tors could do it, the noble conceptions of our dramatic writers. The- 
atrical talent has increased with the consideration it has received in 
society. We are now in a third era of histrionic excellence within four- 
score years: the first beginning with Garrick, the second with Kemble, 
Cooke, and Mrs. Siddons, and the third with Kean, Young, and others. 
Tn no era of our stage history has the aggregate of talent on the boards 


pS sts far stash isestnafeaaaesanisatssansntestD 
* For example, Pope Alexander VI. who lived in a state of incest with his sister, 
and had her painted as a Madanna | 
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surpassed the present. Of this, Drury-lane is a sufficient proof. Aw 
actress like Mrs. Siddons is, perhaps, wanting, and may never be sup- 
plied; but from Kean and Young to the most inferior characters, there 
is, at Drury-lane, power and matériel such as none of our theatres have 
before exhibited at the same moment. The tragedies of Shakspeare, 
that we have been told would not half fill a house during the rage for 
the “gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire,” of melodrama, have been 
played to overflowing benches. Othello and Iago have not cloyed the 
public taste, which, it now clearly appears, is not so vicious as some 
blundering managers have been interested in representing it, to cover 
their own deficiencies. ; 

I confess I love the theatre, for I have received impressions there 
which no words from human lips have ever produced any where else. 
I have leaned on the benches, in forgetfulness of all around me but the 
scene, and, wrapped in a world of ideality, stored up sensations that 
will, by and by, feed the thoughts of declining years. The tones of 
the actor’s voice blended themselves with the words of the poet so 
forcibly, that his name has become associated with them, and I can 
scarcely remember the one without recalling the other. Kemble’s un- 
equalled delivery of certain passages when playing Penruddock, his 
pathos and heart-thrilling tones, softened into mellowness by interven- 
ing time, still come over my mind like a romantic music. It may be, 
therefore, that I am somewhat prejudiced in favour of the profession, 
but it is clear to me that I have no attachment for it which is not 
grounded in reason and reflection; and it demands very much more 
than what is understood in the term “ worldly custom,” to convince me 
T am erroneous in my view of the subject. In all professions there are 
worthy and unworthy members; but the tragedian, who ranks high in 
public favour, must be a gifted man, and is therefore entitled to respect. 
If of unimpeachable character, hard indeed is his lot if he be not equal 
to a shopkeeper or an attorney in estimation—he who must unite judg- 
ment with personal and intellectual qualifications—he who must be a 
student of the works of genius and the expounder of them to the world, 
whose pursuit calls into exercise the most vigorous faculties of the 
mind, and is neither mean and pettifogging on the one hand, nor a 
tame retailing of ledger-accounts and sordid bargaining on the other. 
The preference bestowed on riches, the meanest but most influential 
of possessions, must not be suffered to contravene the truth. The 
actor who instructs and amuses the public, and who stands well in 
public opinion, is a being far higher in the intellectual scale than the 
stockjobber with his plum, or the city gripeall who has amassed his 
million for the future dissipation of his heirs. There is, too, a rea- 
son why actors should be duly estimated in society, arising from a 
claim on our sympathies. They who delight us through life, leave 
no marks behind of all their toils to please, of their peculiar excellen- 
ces and the attractions that commanded the applauses of thousands. 
The poet, the author, the sculptor, dies and leaves unperishable records 
of his labours; the soldier’s achievement is preserved in history ;— 
but the actor consigns no legacy to posterity. His glory is as evane- 
scent as the clap of the multitude, and perishes with himself; he is, 
therefore, on the score of generosity, entitled to the more considera- 
tion when living, in proportion as his lot in this respect is unfelicitous. 
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tn regard to moral worth, I believe we have seen as much of it among 
the professors of the stage as among an equal number in other walks of 
life; and there has been this advantage on the side of the most en 
that their vices have seldom been varnished by hypocrisy. y were 
for ever in the public gaze, and the smallest speck was magnified in pro- 
portion ; but it was never their custom to disguise, under the specious’ 
veil of canting, any errors into which they had unhappily fallen; and 
this is of itself almost a redeeming virtue. On the other side, let the 
‘conduct of many actors of both sexes that have been public favourites, be 
scrutinized even by malevolence, and what will be found registered against 
them? They have in moral worth been equal to other individuals in 
society that are respected, and their claims on this score have been tacitly 
allowed, particularly among actresses. Away, then, with what remains 
of this unworthy prejudice ! 

Perhaps some grounds for dislike to the profession may have ap- 
peared in the tendency of certain pieces brought on the boards, and 
the passages offensive to good morals which they contain. This is not 
the fault of the actor, but of the author, censor, and manager. As a 
whole, the character of our actors is infinitely beyond the morality of 
our theatre. We owe much to the stage, but it must be allowed that 
its secondary class of writers have not made it so instructive or moral 
as they might have done. Some of the lighter pieces which live but 
for a moment, are the production of authors who write for the galle- 
ries, and ‘have nothing in point of reputation to lose. It is not the 
piece which holds up to admiration certain points of character in a thief 
or a murderer that will produce an evil effect on society. Public opinion 
‘has stamped both the one and the other of these characters with in- 
famy. In spite of what has been said respecting Macheath, for ex- 
ample, it is highly improbable that any one ever became a robber from 
seeing the character performed. It is holding up to the admiration 
of the vulgar, unmingled with reprobation, lesser scoundrels whose 
vices are not held in equal detestation, being offences against good 
manners rather than breaches of laws universally recognized, that is to 
be condemned. ‘Yom and Jerry” is a piece of this class. Had its 
coarse exhibition of low-lived vices been kept to a picture of vice duly 
satirized and turned into ridicule, it might have done good. But it is 
easy to see that where blackguardism and folly are exhibited without 
due reprobation, the ignorant and vulgar of every rank in life will ad- 
mire the hero of the tale, when his habits and opinions are in unison 
with their own, and he is made an object of admiration rather than 
contempt. Our guardians of the night and police magistrates ean 
bear testimony to this truth. Next to the author, the censor inter- 
venes, who ought, if such an interference should be tolerated at all, to 
have an eye on the indecencies and immoral tendencies of the works 
of obscure stage-writers. His notions of morality, however, are ge- 
nerally merged in his politics. He is, in fact, only a political automa- 
ton, and it is difficult to say whether he could be any thing else with- 
out much increasing the mischief of his office; for who could set 
bounds to puritanical curtailments and alterations which would be as 
likely to exceed reasonable limits as to keep within them? Yet while 
such an office exists, a little more attention to this swbject might not 
be misplaced. Still he is so much the creature of accident, as to office, 
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that he may or may not have grasp of mind enough, little as it rer 
quires, to comprehend the true drift of a dramatic piece; he may see 
it free from sentences of constructive sedition, and think his duty exe- 
cuted. Iam astonished how such a play as “ The Hypocrite” is tole- 
rated in the present day. In a dramatic view it is unnatural and ab- 
surd; morality it has none. It 1s forced in every way, and it would be 
worthy the good sense of the managers of the great theatres to consign 
it to well-merited oblivion, instead of suffering its disgusting indecencies 
to flush the cheeks of the better part of their audiences. Its late reape 
pearance was in very bad taste on Mr. Elliston’s part. This play was 
written to satirize Whitfield, who, with his contemporary and friend 
Wesley, were virtuous, well-meaning, but enthusiastic men, of blame- 
less conduct and irreproachable lives. However erroneous they might 
be deemed on points where all can be but matter of opinion, they did 
infinite good in reforming the morals and softening the brutality of the 
lower classes, from the colliers of Walsall to the miners of the West. 
Their labours were, as Lord Chatham would say, more those of a col- 
lege of fishermen than of a conclave of bishops or cardinals, Notwith- 
standing their aberration from the statute faith, they were just and con- 
scientious men. Are such men fit objects of disgusting satire in the 
present enlightened times? Ought not the good sound sense of an Eng- 
lish audience (the best censor in a free country) to put down that which 
no excellence of acting can sanction? 

We should wish to see all theatrical reform effected by public taste, 
rather than by any other mode. How often, after being delighted 
with the exhibition of a noble tragedy, that has elevated the mind to 
lofty feeling, and roused to mental activity every latent virtue—how 
often are we disgusted by an afterpiece calculated to eradicate the 
good impression the tragedy has produced, indebted to double entendre 
for wit, and to the slang of St. Giles’s for phraseology. Now that Dru- 
ry-lane Theatre is all that can be wished as to elegance of building, 
accommodation of the audience, and excellence of its company—now 
that it stands once more the first of our histrionic exhibitions—now 
that the public fill the house to suffocation on the acting of legiti- 
mate tragedy by Kean and Young—it becomes the manager to fix on 
a firm basis a national standard of taste in his department for our other 
theatres to imitate. We could wish to see there the selection of tra- 
gedy and comedy made from among the best-written and most pure in 
the language, and a stern rejection of all mawkish trash, under what- 
ever name introduced. ‘The afterpieces should include none but such 
as have sterling merit in writing, real wit, and a perfect freedom from 
those indelicacies and jurations resorted to by sterile writers to fill 
an hiatus or wind up the climax of a stupid sentence. We could wish 
to see some of our sound old tragedies, and our old genteel comedy, 
preserved from desuetude. A singleness of object, on the part of a 
manager possessing freedom of thought, and a bold reliance on com- 
mon sense rather than on recorded opinion, might eilect much good, 
and complete a theatre that we might justly be proud to array in all 
things against any in a forcign country—a Thédtre Anglais, where a 
pure national literature, excellence of acting, and a due regard to 
decorum, may gave us the trouble of apologizing to strangers for faults 
which they do not tolerate, and give them a clear idea of a drama 
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adhering to the verity of existing things, and carrying to the summit of 
perfection the effect of the romantic or Shakspearian school, which 
must finally, in every country, take the uppermost place as the mirror of 
nature, Let Mr. Elliston think originally in this respect, and complete 
the good work he has entered upon; for he has given us a novel and 
high treat by uniting the excellences of our two most distinguished actors 
in one piece—let him purify the stage of every thing objectionable on 
the score of taste, and leave behind him a name as the perfecter of our 
theatrical exhibitions, in propriety*, costume, style, judgment, and morals. 
There is one difficulty, however, for him to overcome, which, it must be 
confessed, is embarrassing, namely, the subjugation of the gallery audi- 
ence to a well-regulated conduct. The pit was formerly the place of the 
critic, affording, from its situation, the greatest facility of hearing and 
judging. The applause or censure of the pit decided every thing ; it 
was the mean between the aristocracy of the boxes, and the radicalism 
of the galleries. At present the pit is generally filled with a respectable 
but uncritical audience. The amateurs of the performance are scattered 
through the boxes, in solitary observation. The tempered and judicious 
censure or applause once displayed by the pit is exchanged for the igno- 
rant howlings and noisy interruptions of the galleries. Inferior actors, 
particularly in the more vulgar parts, play to the galleries, that now 
possess such a petty sovereignty over the whole house as it would be a 
slur on the audience to tolerate, were they not without a remedy to help 
themselves. Many reasonable alterations, for which a manager would 
be greeted with applause, would be overtuled by the rabble. Farce- 
writers and melodram-compounders interlard their abortive produc- 
tions with the vilest diction, to catch the never-failing applause of the 
“ gods,” as they are styled. Thus the gallery is, at present, nearly 
the dictator of the house,—a state of affairs which it is difficult for a 
manager to alter. The gallery is vast in size, and its receipts are a 
great object in an expensive establishment ; but its clamours operate 
against the interest of the other parts of the house, and its subjugation 
to the rules of good order seems a work indispensable to is suc- 
cess. To hope better things from an amelioration of manners in the 
class that frequents the galleries is an idle expectation ; to submit to 
it for ever will be a stigma both on the manager and the other parts 
of the house. Some have proposed to divide the gallery longitudi- 
nally, and thus prevent a concerted system of action. In what mode 
that good can be effected, which, unless effected, gives no hope of 
perfecting our theatrical exhibitions, is matter worthy the serious con- 
sideration of all who feel the charm of rational entertainment, and 
hold in estimation the pleasures of imagination and poesy, Thousands 
now do not visit the theatre at all, who, if these objections were re- 
moved, would be frequent visitants. The theatre, they justly observe, 
should be a school of the purest language, and a scene of decorum 
and refinement; it should be visited as an intellectual feast, in which 
“no crude surfeit reigned.” This subject, which involves the real in- 
terest of the drama, has not often enough been brought before the 
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* Why will Mr. Kean persist in playing Othello as a oe woolly-headed negve? 
~—if is no reason for one of his genius that tragedians have erred before him. 
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public, nor efforts commensurate to its importance been attempted te 
change it. 

I write this with no knowledge of any manager personally, and with 
no wish to exalt the manager of Drury-lane above his merits. He has 
effected much for the public gratification, but much yet remains to be 
done. It is still farther in his favour, that he has shewn his willingness 
to give a fair trial to the production of every author that has apparently 
any’chance of success. This is praiseworthy, and adds another laurel 
to his theatrical crown; but he must leave the author to his own judg- 
ment, and not shackle him by restraints. A practice has lately arisen 
of writing for an actor, and getting a play up with a character purposely 
drawn for him to sustain. Such a production never can be a happy one 
either for author or manager, and can only be of temporary interest. It 
is the actor’s place to study the poet, not the poet the actor. In late 
times, among other strange things, we have seen most extraordinary ac- 
knowledgments put forth by authors to performers, indicating that the 
latter have, occasionally at least, pretentions humiliating to the pride of 
authorship, which the world would never have guessed, but for the con- 
fession—a confession no less novel and astounding to contemporaries than 
to ourselves. We are gravely told of an actor (Mr. Macready), in the 
dedication of “Julian,” lately performed at Covent-garden, that his 
powers have inspired, and his taste “has fostered the tragic dramatists 
of the age!!” A piece of information, then first communicated to them, 
of which they had lived in unfelicitous ignorance, and would have so 
continued to live but for this important disclosure. “Elegance and 
luxuriance of praise” are revived from old Dryden’s days,—this is to the 
full as bad as “ your Lordship in satire and Shakspeare in tragedy !” 

I fear I have occupied more space than I ought in thus noticing, in a 
desultory way, subjects which would seem to demand more methodic de- 
tails. Those, however, who love the theatre, will agree in thinking that 
what remains to be done is so obvious, that the task of execution is alone 
wanting, and that this rests with the manager who possesses sufficient 
originality of mind to act by the rules of good taste alone in the im- 
provement of our dramatic entertainments.* Y. 


* As one step, let the text of Shakspeare be forthwith restored in his plays, and 
he interpolated trash rejected which has so long disgraced the representation of 
tome of his best works. 
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ACTORS AND THEATRICALS. 


Ix England alone actors have occupied somewhat of that considera 
tion in society to which they are entitled. Not that we are by any means 
a theatrical people, but the dictates of good sober sense have shewn us 
that there is no reason why the professor of a liberal and ingenious art 
should be undervalued upon the stale plea of custom. It is here a re- 
ceived rule, to a given extent, that “worth makes the man,” or, to be 
more explicit, that the honourable character and conduct of an individual 
is more looked to than his profession, provided, indecd, he be not poor, 
for that is an “ unconquerable bar” to social notice. There is feeling 
and good sense in this discrimination, as far as it goes; it is worthy the 
better portion of the better class of English society. I say “ better pore 
tion,” because Lord Chesterfield observes that “ people of the first quality 
can be as silly, ill-bred, and worthless, as people of meaner degree ;” 
and there are some of the higher orders of English society, high only in 
pride and fortune, that have about as correct a notion of the claims of 
intellect upon them, as an Esquimaux would have of the nature of New- 
ton’s Fluxions, were he questioned respecting them. But though actors 
are held in far more estimation here than in foreign countries, still many 
have a ridiculous prejudice against the profession, which they should 
overcome. 

This sort of prejudice, though very unreasonable, is of old standing. 
The ancients, it is well known, held the profession of an actor in dis 
esteem 5 but there are certain contradictions respecting them which it 
would be difficult to clear up. Lucian says that a great knowledge of 
music, poetry, rhetoric, and philosophy, were necessary, to succeed 
on the stage in his time. Now, this being the case, it is singular that 
the respect universally paid to persons versed in these arts should not 
have operated in favour of those so accomplished in them. We know 
very little of the ancient stage, but what we do know leads us to be- 
lieve that tragedy was exhibited on it more in the way of declamation 
than as an imitation of nature. A large portion of the ancient stage en- 
tertainments consisted of mimicry and antics, the professors of which 
had, perhaps, no great claim to respect, and the comedy of the an- 
eients was of a low kind. They used masques in their stage perform- 
ances, which must have effectually concealed the different changes of 
countenance produced by every attempt at expression; and this gives 
us additional reason to believe that certain regulated gestures and 
a well-toned voice, with a recitation, rather than acting as we now 
tinderstand it, were all the ancients valued in a performer. The ac- 
eounts which have come down to us, however, tend to shew that some 
actors of good morals and attainments were held in esteem by the 
highest ranks in Rome, as in the example of Roscius, of whom Cicero 
speaks so highly. It is therefore probable, that the majority of per- 
formers were low, dissolute mimics, and that the censure cast upon 
the whole corps had its exceptios among the higher classes of trage- 
dians, Modern acting differs from the ancient, in its requiring greater 
originality, and a certain natural genius, to succeed. The power of 
representation of the different emotions of the mind, for which we 
value an actor, was no part of the qualification they deemed necessary 
for the stage. Their tragedy, with the chorus, could we hear it per- 
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intmed now, would not, it is likely, though we were perfect masters 
of the language, arouse our feclings more than the simple reading. It 
was strictly national, and the taste for it must have been acquired by 
education. It appears to me that owr stage performances are of a 
much higher order, and the performers also, because they are more 
universally interesting, and the scene is kept nearer to nature. Poctry 
should speak a universal language, and the stage should speak it too. 
Let us suppose the insanity of Orestes exhibited by a performer in a 
mask, who recites the character with a well-regulated tone and empha- 
sis: it is obvious that he would add but little comparative effect to the 
poetry of the author. Suppose the same piece performed by Garrick 
or Kean, their acting would be felt and understood, wherever the lan 
guage was comprehended, because nature shews the same emotions every 
where under similar causes of excitement. There is a poctical feeling 
necessary for a modern actor. He must be imaginative, and have an 

acquaintance with the deep secrets of the mind, which cannot be taught 
him by art. The actor of the ancients was, perhaps, more the being of 
study and artifice. Such we may conjecture, for we can conjecture 
only, is the difference between the two; and if so, the advantage is cer 
tainly on the side of the moderns. 

In catholic countries, actors have always been treated with great con- 
tumely. The priests and monks formerly promoted the performance 
of mysteries and other superstitious representations, because it support- 
ed the influence of their doctrines, and tended to rivet more firnily 
the bonds of mental slavery; but they refused acts of common charity, 
and even burial rites, to the unhappy performers in return. Such :s 
priesteraft: they who reprobated stage-players on the score of a vicious 
profession, preached the holiness and infallibility of Popes who com- 
mitted incest and sealed their crimes with blasphemy.* The latest 
instance of bigot zeal exerted against the inanimate body of a per- 
former in France, was after the return of the Bourbons in Jan. 1815, 
when the funeral of Madame Raucourt, on arriving at the burying- 
ground of Pére La Chaise, at Paris, was refused the rite of burial by the 
minister, who wished to restore, with the temporal, the spiritual customs 
of old times. The indignant populace, highly to its honour, compelled 
the priest to do his duty by force; and such was the popular efferve- 
scence, that the experiment of a second refusal will hardly be ventured 
on again in that city. 

We may congratulate ourselves on the increase of our stock of 
“harmless amusement,” and the superior excellence of our actors, from 
the liberal view we now take of the profession. Since Garrick appear- 
ed, a theatrical race, fostered by the public, of honourable lives and 
highly talented, have unfolded to us, better than a thousand commenta- 
tors could do it, the noble conceptions of our dramatic writers. The- 
atrical talent has increased with the consideration it has received in 
society. We are now in a third cra of histrionic excellence within four- 
score years: the first beginning with Garrick, the second with Kemble, 
Cooke, and Mrs. Siddons, and the third with Kean, Young, and others. 
{n no era of our stage history has the-aggregate of talent on the boards 





* For example, Pope Alexander VI. who lived im a state of incest with his sister 
and had her painted as a Madonna! 
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surpassed the present. Of this, Drury-lane is a suflicient proof. As 
actress like Mrs. Siddons is, perhaps, wanting, and may never be sup- 
plied: but trom Kean and Young to the most inferior characters, there 
is, al Drury-lane, power and matériel such as none of our theatres have 
before exhibited at the same moment. The tragedies of Shakspeare, 
that we have been told would not half fill a house during the rage for 
the “ gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire,’ of melodrama, have been 
played to overflowing benches. Othello and Iago have not cloyed the 
public taste, which, it now clearly appears, is not so vicious as some 
blundering managers have been interested in representing it, to cover 
their own deficiencies. 

I contess I love the theatre, for 1 have received impressions there 
which no words from human lips have ever produced any where else. 
Uhave leaned on the benches, in forgetfulness of all around me but the 
scene, and, wrapped in a world of ideality, stored up sensations that 
will, by and by, feed the thoughts of declining years. The tones of 
the actor’s voice blended themselves with the words of the poet so 
lorcibly, that his name has become associated with them, and I can 
scarcely remember the one without recalling the other. Kemble’s un- 
equalled delivery of certain passages when playing Penruddock, his 
pathos and heart-thrilling tones, softened into mellowness by interven- 
ing time, still come over my mind like a romantic music. It may be, 
therefore, that Tam somewhat prejudiced in favour of the profession, 
but it is clear tome that I have no attachment for it which is not 
grounded in reason and reflection; and it demands very much more 
than what is understood in the term “ worldly custom,” to convince me 
I am crroncous in my view of the subject. In all professions there are 
worthy and unworthy members; but the tragedian, who ranks high in 
public favour, must be a gifted man, and is therefore entitled to respect. 
If of unimpeachable character, hard indeed is his lot if he be not equal 
ta a shopkeeper or an attorney in estimation—he who must unite judg- 
ment with personal and intellectual qualifications—he who must be a 
Student of the works of genius and the expounder of them to the world, 
whose pursuit calls into exercise the most vigorous faculties of the 
mind, and is neither mean and pettifogging on the one hand, nor a 
tame retailing of ledger-accounts and sordid bargaining on the other. 
The preference bestowed on riches, the meanest but most influential 
of possessions, must not be suffered to contravene the truth. The 
actor who instructs and amuses the public, and who stands well in 
public opinion, is a being far higher in the intellectual scale than the 
stockjobber with his plum, or the city gripeall who has amassed his 
million for the future dissipation of his heirs, There is, too, a rea- 
son why actors should be duly estimated in socicty, arising from a 
claim on our sympathies. They who delicht us through life, leave 
no marks behind of all their toils to please, of their peculiar excellen- 
ces and the attractions that commanded the applauses of thousands. 
The poet, the author, the sculptor, dies and leaves unperishable records 
of his labours; the soldicr’s achievement is preserved in history ;— 
but the actor consigns no legacy.to posterity. His glory is as evane- 
scent as the clap of the multitude, and perishes with himself; he iS, 
therefore, on the score of generosity, entitled to the more considera- 
tion when living, in proportion as his lot in this respect is untelicitous. 
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In regard to moral worth, I believe we have seen as much of it among 
the professors of the stage as among an equal number in other walks of 
life; and there has been this advantage on the side of the most peccable, 
that their vices have seldom been varnished by hypocrisy. ‘They were 
for ever in the public gaze, and the smallest speck was magnified in pro- 
portion ; but it was never their custom to disguise, under the specious 
veil of canting, any errors into which they had unhappily fallen 5 and 
this is of itself almost a redeeming virtue. On the other side, let the 
conduct of many actors of both sexes that have been public favourites, be 
scrutinized even by malevolence, and what will be found registered against 
them? They have in moral worth been equal to other individuals in 
society that are respected, and their claims on this score have been tacitly 
allowed, particularly among actresses. Away, then, with what remains 
of this unworthy prejudice ! 

Perhaps some grounds for dislike to the profession may have ap- 
peared in the tendency of certain pieces brought on the boards, and 
the passages offensive to good morals which they contain, This is not 
the fault of the actor, but of the author, censor, and manager. As a 
whole, the character of our actors is infinitely beyond the morality of 
our theatre. We owe much to the stage, but it must be allowed that 
its secondary class of writers have not made it so instructive or moral 
as they might have done. Some of the lighter pieces which live but 
for a moment, are the production of authors who write for the galle- 
ries, and have nothing in point of reputation to lose.. It is not the 
piece which holds up to admiration certain points of character in a thie/ 
or a murderer that will produce an evil effect on society. Public opinion 
has stamped both the one and the other of these characters with in- 
famy. In spite of what has been said respecting Macheath, for ex- 
ample, it is highly improbable that any one ever became a robber from 
seeing the character performed. It is holding up to the admiration 
of the vulgar, unmingled with reprobation, lesser scoundrels whose 
vices are not held in equal detestation, being offences against good 
manners rather than breaches of laws universally recognized, that is to 
be condemned. “ Tom and Jerry” is a piece of this class. Had _ its 
coarse exhibition of low-lived vices been kept to a picture of vice duly 
satirized and turned into ridicule, it might have done good. But it is 
easy to see that where blackguardism and folly are exhibited without 
due reprobation, the ignorant and vulgar of every rank in life will ad- 
mire the hero of the tale, when his habits and opinions are in unison 
with their own, and he is made an object of admiration rather than 
contempt. Our guardians of the night and police magistrates can 
bear testimony to this truth. Next to the author, the censor inter- 
venes, who ought, if such an interference should be tolerated at all, to 
have an eye on the indecencies and immoral tendencies of the works 
of obscure stage-writers. His notions of morality, however, are gc- 
nerally merged in his politics. He is, in fact, only a political automa- 
ton, and it is difficult to say whether he could be any thing else with- 
out much increasing the mischief of his office ; for who could set 
bounds to puritanical curtailments and alterations which would be as 
likely to exceed reasonable limits as to keep within them? Yet while 
such an office exists, a little more attention to this subject might not 
he misplaced. Still he is so much the creature of accident, as to office. 
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that he may or may not have grasp of mind enough, little as it re- 
qaires, to comprehend the true drift of a dramatic pieces he may see 
it free from sentences of constructive sedition, and think his duty exe- 
cuted. Tam astonished how such a play as “The Hypocrite” is tole- 
rated in the present day. In a dramatic view it is unnatural and ab- 
surd; morality it has none. It is forced in every way, and it would be 
worthy the good sense of the managers of the great theatres to consign 
it to well-merited oblivion, instead of suffering its disgusting indecencics 
to flush the checks of the better part of their audiences. Its late reap- 
pearance was in very bad taste on Mr. Elliston’s part. This play was 
Written to satirize Whitfield, who, with his contemporary and friend 
Wesley, were virtuous, well-meaning, but enthusiastic men, of blame- 
less conduct and irreproachable lives. JJowever erroneous they might 
be deemed on points where all can be but matter of opinion, they did 
infinite good in reforming the morals and softening the brutality of the 
lower classes, from the colliers of Walsall to the miners of the West. 
Their labours were, as Lord Chatham would say, more those of a col- 
lege of fishermen than of a conclave of bishops or cardinals. Notwith- 
standing their aberration from the statute faith, they were just and con- 
scientious men. Are such men fit objects of disgusting satire in the 
present enlightened times? Ought not the good sound sense of an Eng- 
lish audience (the best censor in a free country) to put down that which 
no excellence of acting can sanction ? 

We should wish to see all theatrical reform effected by public taste, 
rather than by any other mode. How often, after being delighted 
with the exhibition of a noble tragedy, that has elevated the mind to 
lofty feeling, and roused to mental activity every latent virtue—how 
often are we diseusted by an afterpiece calculated to eradicate the 
good impression the tragedy has produced, indebted to double entendre 
for wit, and to the slang of St. Giles’s for phraseology. Now that Dru- 
ry-lane Theatre is all that can be wished as to elegance of building, 
accommodation of the audience, and excellence of its company—now 
that it stands once more the first of our histrionic exhibitions—now 
that the public fill the house to suffocation on the acting of legiti- 
mate tragedy by Kean and Young—it becomes the manager to fix on 
a firm basis a national standard of taste in his department for our other 
theatres to imitate. We could wish to see there the selection of tra- 
gedy and comedy made from among the best-written and most pure in 
the language, and a stern ‘rejection of all mawkish trash, under what- 
ever name introduced. The afterpieces should include none but such 
as have sterling merit in writing, real wit, and a perfect freedom from 
those indelicacies and jurations resorted to by sterile writers to fill 
an hiatus or wind up the climax of a stupid sentence. We could wish 
to see some of our sound old tragedies, and ow old genteel comedy, 
preserved from desuetude. A. singleness of object, on the part of a 
manager possessing freedom of thought, and a bold reliance on com- 
mon sense vather than on recorded opinion, might effect much good, 
and complete a theatre that we might justly be proud to array in all 
things against any in a foreign country—a Thédtre Anglais, where a 
pie national literature, excellence of acting, and a due regard to 
decorum, may save Us the trouble of apologizing to strangers for faults 
which they do not tolerate, and give diem a clear idea of a drama 
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wihering to the verity of existing things, and carrying to the summit of 
perfection the effect of the romantic or Shakspearian school, which 
must finally, in every country, take the uppermost place as the mirror of 
nature. Let Mr. Elliston think originally in this respect, and complete 
the good work he has entered upon ; for he has siven us a novel and 
high | treat by uniting the excellences of our two most distinguished actors 
in one piece—let him purity the stage of every thing objectionable on 
the score of taste, and Ieave behind him a name as the perfecter of our 
theatrical exhibitions, in propriety*, costume, style, judgment, and morals. - 
There is one difficulty, however, for him to overcome, which, it must be 
confessed, ig embarrassing, namely, the subjugation of the gallery audi- 
ence to a ‘well-regulated conduct. The pit was formerly the place of the 
critic, affording, from its situation, the greatest facility of hearing and 
judging. The ‘applause or censure of the pit decided every thing ; It 
was the mean between the aristocré acy of the boxes, and the radicalism 
of the galleries. At present the pit is generally filled with a respectable 
but uncritical audience. ‘The amateurs of the pertor mance are scattered 
through the boxes, in solitary observation. The tempered and judicious 
censure or applause once displayed by the pit is exchanged for the igno- 
rant howlings and noisy interruptions of the galleries. Inferior actors, 
particularly in the more valgar parts, play to the galleries, that now 
possess such a petty sovereignty over the whole house as it would be a 
slur on the audience to tolerate, were they not without a remedy to help 
themselves. Many reasonable alterations, for which a manager would 
be greeted with applause, would be overruled by the rabble. Farce- 
‘writers and melodram-conpounders interlard their abortive produc- 
tions with the vilest diction, to catch the never-failing applause of the 
“ gods,” as they are styled. Thus the gallery is, at present, nearly 
the dictator of the house,—a state of affairs which it is difficult for a 
manager to alter. ‘The gallery is vast in size, and its receipts are a 
great object in an cxpensive establishment 5 but its clamours operate 
against the interest of the other parts of the house, and its subjugation 
to the rules of good order seems a work indispensable to complete slic 
cess. ‘To hope better things from an amelioration of manners in the 
class that frequents the galleries is an idle expectation ; to submit to 
it for ever will be a stigma both on the manager and the other parts 
of the house. Some have propésed to divide the gallery longitudi- 
nally, and thus prevent a concerted system of action. In what “mode 
that good can be effected, which, unless eflected, gives no hope of 
perfecting our theatrical exhibitions, Is matter worthy the serious con- 
sideration of all who feel the charm of rational entertainment, and 
hold in estimation the pleasures of imagination and poesy. Thousands 
now do not visit the theatre at all, who, if these objections were re- 
mor ed, would be frequent visitants. The theatre, they justly observe, 
should be a school of the purest Jangnage, and a scene of decorum 
and refinement; it should be visited as an intellectual feast, in which 
* no crude surfeit reiyned.’”? This subject, which involves the real in- 
terest of the drama, has not often enough been brought before the 
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* Why will Mr. Kean persist in playing Othello as a sooty woolly-headed negro * 
-}CIs no reason for one of hiv wenins that tragedians have erred before him. 
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public, nor efforts commensurate to its importance been attempted to 
change it. 

I write this with no knowledge of any manager personally, and with 
no wish to exalt the manager of Drury-lane above his merits. He has 
effected much for the public gratification, but much yet remains to be 
done. It is still farther in his favour, that he has shewn his willingness 
to give a fair trial to the production of every author that has apparently 
any chance of success. This is praiseworthy, and adds another laurel 
to his theatrical crown; but he must leave the author to his own judg- 
ment, and not shackle him by restraints. A practice has lately arisen 
of writing for an actor, and getting a play up with a character purposely 
drawn for him to sustain. Such a production never can be a happy one 
either for author or manager, and can only be of temporary interest. It 
is the actor’s place to study the poet, not the poet the actor. In late 
times, among other strange things, we have seen most extraordinary ac- 
knowledgments put forth by authors to performers, indicating that the 
latter have, occasionally at least, pretentions humiliating to the pride of 
authorship, which the world would never have guessed, but for the con- 
fession—a confession no less novel and astounding to contemporaries than 
to ourselves. We are gravely told of an actor (Mr. Macready), in the 
dedication of “Julian,” lately performed at Covent-garden, that his 
powers have inspired, and his taste “has fostered the tragic dramatists 
of the age!!”_ A piece of information, then first communicated to them, 
of which they had lived in unfelicitous ignorance, and would have so 
continued to live but for this important disclosure. “ Elegance and 
luxuriance of praise” are revived from old Dryden’s days,—this is to the 
full as bad as “ your Lordship in satire and Shakspeare in tragedy !” 

I fear I have occupied more space than I ought in thus noticing, in a 
desultory way, subjects which would seem to demand more methodic de- 
tails. Those, however, who love the theatre, will agree in thinking that 
what remains to be done is so obvious, that the task of exccution is alone 
wanting, and that this rests with the manager who possesses suflicient 
originality of mind to act by the rules of good taste alone in the im- 
provement of our dramatic entertainments.* Y. 


yD SA ana a? he +? 


* As one step, let the text of Shakspeare be forthwith restored in his plays, and 


the interpolated trash rejected which has so long disgraced the representation of 
some of his best works. 
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BRITISH THEATRICALS, 

The following account of the scene which 
was exhibited on the occasion of Mr. Kem- 
ble’s retiring from the stage, which we 
have taken from a London Magazine, is 
calculated to impress us with great respect, 
both for the actor and for the audience. 
For the actor that in that elevated path which 
he ever trod, he should have so wonder- 
fully excelled; for the audience that they 
had not only the discernment to discrimi- 
nate that excellence, but the sense to appre- 
ciate it. The performer whose utterance 
and action can give full force to the con- 
ceptions of Shakspeare, must share largely 
in the best boons of nature and educa- 
tion, and will always.command the’ re- 
gard and the veneration of the lovers of ge- 
nius. ‘The only way to produce actors of 
the character and eminence of Kemble, fs, 
whilst we bow before his worth, to lool 
cown with scorn upon the ¢oxeombs who 


have the impudence to ape his manner, with- 
out the sense to imitate his qualities. The 
commendation bestowed upon fools is a rob- 
bery from men of merit, Whilst an ignorant 
public is stupid enough to applaud mere starers, 
and starters, and stampers, they will never 
have any thing else to admire. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


The only circumstance worthy of remark 
between our Jast report and the: closing of 
this house for the season has been tlie retire- 
ment of Mr. Kemble from the stage. This 
event took place on the 23d of June, after 
the performance of Coriolanus for his own 
benefit. ‘The interest excited by its ap- 
proach surpassed every thing of the kind on 
similar occasions. The whole of the boxes 
and places which could be secured lad been 
taken a fortnight before; and in their’antie- 
ty to witness the last appedrance of this 
great actor, numbers began to collect round 
the entrance of the pit so carly as twelye 
o'clock, ‘The rush on the opening of the 
doors was in consequence treméndous, 
though not productive of any serious acci- 
dent, and the house was instantly filled. 
Never did Kemble perforni the arduons part 
of Coriolanus with more energy and grandeur, 
and his unabated professional powers served 
only to add to the public regret for the im- 
mediate loss of his exertions. ‘The audience 
eagerly seized every passage in the play that 
could be applied to the situation of their 
justly valued favourite, and marked them 
with enthusiastic applause. Between the 
acts an address to Mr. Kemble, printed on a 
folio sheet, was circulated through the house. 
A copy of it printed in gold {letters upon 
white satin, encompassed by a border of 
fanciful ornaments embroidered in gold, and 
accompanied by a superb crown of laurel, 
was handed to the front of the pit to be pre- 
sented at the conclusion. At the fall of the 
curtain, placards were exhibited in different 
parts of the pit and galleries, inscribed with 
this further manifestation of the public wish, 
“ No farewell for ever from Kemble.” Owing 
to a misconception that these were designed 
to prevent Mr. Kemble from delivering any 
address, murmurs immediately arose. But 
this circumstance only afforded an additional 
proof of public esteem. - The idea that a pre- 
vention or disrespect ‘was intended, occa- 
sioned some tumult, although it soon appear- 
ed that the audience had but one wish and 
opinion. A short but anxious interval ensu- 
ed. The curtain was again drawn up; a 
grand street of Rome, which forms a princi- 
pal scene in the tragedy, was displayed; and | 
Kemble, in the Roman costume, in sly 
he had performed Coriolanus, came forwar 
One of those lofty public edifices which 
adorned the capital of the ancient world rose 
behind him. The impression produced by 
this unison, on such an occasion, was deeply 
felt. It appeared as if Kemble, the Roman 
spirit, the Roman grandeur, and Rome itself, 
were about to disappear from the stage, and 
leave a chasm which could uo more be filled. 
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The ties of sympathy which had for more 
than thirty years bound him to all that was 
great and noble in the drama, and knit him 
as it were into the heart of the public, were 
abont to be at once, and it was to be feared, 
for ever, dissolved. ‘Those who had seen his 
Oulset in their youth, felt in his retiring 
the interests of the past, the present, and the 
narrow future, crowded into the single mo- 
ment. Several long and continued thunders 
of applause rendered it impossible for him to 
be heard for some time. Atlength ina fal- 
tering voice, and often interrupted by his 
feelings, he addressed the audience :— 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, L have appeared 
before you for the last time.” (Here he was 
interrupted by Joud cries of “ No, No,” from 
all parts of the house.) He then resumed, 
“I come now (o close my long professional 
career.” (He was again obliged to stop by 
loud cries of “No, Vo—No reliring—No fare- 
well for ever.”) ‘This tumult of applause and 
the reiterated proofs of public esteem affected 
him to tears, and rendered him still less ca- 
pable of collecting firmness. When he pro- 
ceeded his tone was broken and his counte- 
nance agitated —* Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
do not wish to trespass on your time—I fear- 
ed { should not have sufficient fortitude for 
this occasion—-and it was my wish to have 
withdrawn in silence from you :” (loud cries 
and applauses :) “ but I suffered myself to be 
persuaded, that ifonly from old custom, a 
few words would be expected from me at 
parting.” (Renewed applauses.) “The in- 
variable kindness with which you have ever 
treated me, from the first night of my coming 
forward as a candidate for public favour 
down to this painful moment, will be eter- 
nally remembered with gratitude. Suh ta- 
lents as 1 have been master of have always 
cheerfully been exerted in your service; 
whether as an actor in the character allotted 
io me, or as a manager, it has ever been my 
ambition to edd to the splendour and pro- 
prieiy of the drama. and more especially to 
exert myself to give efleet to the plays of our 
divine Shakspeare. (Loud applause.) On 
every occasion, permit me to say, all my ei- 
forts, all my studies, all my labours have been 
made delightful to me by the constant ap- 
plause and approbation with which you have 
been pleased to reward’ them. (Applauses.) 
Ladies and Gentlemen! J must take my leave 
of you, and I now most respectfully bid you 
a Jong and unwilling farewell.” At these 
words be bowed with much agitation, and 
ainidst a repetition of enthusiastic applauses 
and cries of regret from all paris of the house, 
hastely withdrew from the stage. The copy 
of the address on white satin and the crown 
of laurel were then delivered to the celebrat- 
ed French tragedian Mr. ‘Yalma, in the or- 
chestra, with a request that he would fling 
them upon the stage. This was done, and 
Mr. Faweett, the stage manager, was sum- 
moned to present them to Mv. Kemble. As 
an additional mark of hguour to the valued 


favourite, the audience forbade any after- 
piece: and the performance of the night was 
closed in compliance with their wishes. 

Here follows a correct copy of the address 
printed ou the satin serol!, which is from the 
energetic pen of Mr. Wintiam Carey :— 

TO 
JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, ESQ, 
OF THE 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

Sir,-—After having so long received from 
the display of your eminent abilities, the 
greatest degree of gratification and instruc: 
lion, which the highest class of histrionic 
representation could bestow, we think upon 
the near approach of your intended farewell 
to the stage with sentiments of deep concern, 
and if possible, an increase of respect. In 
justice to the interest of the drama and to 
our own feelings we would fain postpone the 
moment of a separation so painful. Fitted 
by the endowments of nature and by classi- 
cal acquirements, by high association, and 
the honourable ambition of excellence, you 
have for upwards of thirty years dignified 
the profession of an actor by your private 
conduct and public exertions in the British 
capital. We beheld, in your personification 
the spirit of history and poetry united. In 
embodying the characters of Shakspeare and 


‘our other dramatic writers, you were not 


contented to revive an outward show of 
their greatness alone :—the splendour of an 
antique costume—the helmet'and armour— 
the crown and sceptre—all that pertains to 
the insignia of command are easily assumed. 
When you appeared the habit and the man 
were as soul and body. ‘he age and coun- 
try in which we live were forgotten. Time 
yolled back a long succession of centuries, 
The grave gave up its illustrious dead. Cities 
and nations, long passed away, re-appeared ; 
and the elder brothers of renown, the he- 
roes and statesmen, the sages and monarchs 
of other years, gitt in the brightness of their 
shadowy glory, lived and loved, and fought, 
and bled before us, We beheld in you, not 
only their varying looks and gestures, their 
woud march and grandeur of demeanour ; 
Put the elevated tone of their mind, and the 
flame of their passions. We mean not here 
to enumerate the various characters in which 
you have shone as the light of your era: 
but we may be allowed to say that you ex- 
celled in that which was most excellent ; that 
wherever the grandeur of an exalted mind 
was united with majesty of person ; wherev- 
er the noblest organ was required for the 
noblest expression; wherever nature, hold- 
ing up the mould of character, called for an 
impression from the most precious of metals, 
there she looked to Kemutu as her goid; 
there you shone with pre-eminent lustre. In 
the austere dignity of Cato, the stern patriot- 
ism of Brutus, the fiery bearing of Coriolanus, 
and the mad intoxication of Alexander, you 
transpotted your audience in imagination 
alternately to Greece, Rome, or Babylon. 
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Seconded by the well painted illusion of local 
scenery, you seemed every where in your 
native city: every where contemporary with 
the august edifices of the ancient world. 
in you some of those great characters lived, 
and we cannot conceal our apprehensions, 
that when you withdraw, we shall lose sight 
of them for a long time, and as life is short, 
perbaps for ever. In expressing this senti- 
ment we feel a warm respect for every actor 
of genius. A mind like yours would be 
wounded by any eompliment that was not 
founded in the most liberal sense of general 
desert. ltis an additional merit in you to 
have obtained distinction in an age of re- 
finement, and from a public qualified to ap- 
preciate your powers. A small light shines 
in darkness; but you have flourished amidst 
a circle of generous competitors for fame, 
whose various abilities we admire; and in 
whose well earned applause we proudly join. 
‘They behold in the honours which your 
country pays to you, the permanence of that 
celebrity which they have already so de- 


servedly acquired, and a sure pledge of the 
future honours which await the close of their 
professional career. We, therefore, earnestly 
entreat that you WHI not at once deprive the 
public oftheir gratification, and the stage of 
your support. We entreat you not to take 
your final leave on the night nained for your 
last performance. All we ask is, that you 
will consent to perform a few nights each 
season, sO long as your health will permit. 
We adjure you to grant this request, by your 
own fame—an object which is not more dear 
to you than il isto us, and we confidently 
rely upon your respect for public opinion 
that you willvot cover us with the regret of 
a refusal. We have spared the annexation 
of signatures as inadequate and unnecessary, 
even if our numbers and restricted limits 
permitted that form. ‘fhe pealing applause 
o: the audience, each night of your perform- 
ance, and the united voice which accompanies 
this, ave the best attestation of the public 
sentiment. 
Monday, June 23d, 1817. 
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HISTORY OF THE STAGE. 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator.* | Hor. de Arte Poetiva. 


CHAPTER I. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE STAGE CONSIDERED AND REFUTED. 


THAT amusement is necessary to man, the most superfi- 
cial observation of his conduct and pursuits may convince 
us. The Creator never implanted in the hearts of all his in- 
telligent creatures one common universal appetite without 
some corresponding necessity; and that he has given them 
an instinctive appetite for amusements as strong as any other 
which we labour to gratify, may be clearly perceived in the 
efforts of infancy, in the exertions of youth, in the pursuits 
ef manhood, in the feeble endeavours of old age, and in the 
pastimes which human creatures, even the uninstructed sa- 
vage nations themselves, have invented for their relaxation 
and delight. This appetite evinces a necessity for its grati- 
fication as much as hunger, thirst, and weariness, intimate 
the necessity of bodily refection by eating, drinking, and 








* What we hear 
With weaker passion will affect the heart 
Than when the faithful eye beholds the part.—Francir 
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sleeping; and not to yield obedience to that necessity, would 
be to counteract the intentions of Providence, who would not 
have furnished us so bountifully as he has with faculties for 
the perception of pleasure, if he had not intended us to en- 
joy it. Had the Creator so willed it, the process necessary 
to the support of existence here below might have been car- 
ried on without the least enjoyment on our part: the daily 
‘ waste of the body might be repaired without the sweet sen- 
sations which attend eating and drinking; we might have 
had the sense of hearing without the delight we derive from 
sweet sounds; and that of smelling without the capability of 
enjoying the fragrance of the rose: but He whose wisdom 
and beneficence are above all comprehension, has ordained 
in another and a better manner, and annexed the most lively 
sensations of pleasure to every operation he has made ne- 
cessary to our support, thereby making the enjoyment of 
pleasure one of the conditions of our existence. This is an 
unanswerable refutation of one of the most abominable doc- 
trines of the atheists—the overbalance of evil; and as such, 
that wise and amiable divine, doctor Paley, has made use 
of it in his Natural Theology. It is true, that yielding to 
the tendency of our frail, overweening nature to push enjoy- 
ment of every kind to its utmost verge, men too often over- 
shoot the mark, and frustrate the object they have most at 
heart, by eagerness to accomplish it. For though to a rea- 
sonable extent and in certain circumstances, all enjoyments 
are harmless, they degenerate into crimes, when exces- 
sively indulged, and particularly when the imagination is 
overstrained to improve their zest, or to refine or exalt them 
beyond the limits which Nature and sobriety prescribe. But 
this can no more be alledged as a reason for renouncing the 
moderate use of the enjoyment, than the excesses of the 
drunkard or glutton for the rejection of food and drink. 
That man must have amusement of some kind, “‘ Nature 
speaks aloud.” He, therefore, who supplies society with en- 
tertainment unadulterated by vice, who contributes to the 
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pleasure without impairing the innocence of his fellow-be- 
ings, and above all, who instructs while he delights, may 
justly be ranked among the benefactors of mankind, and lays 
claim to the gratitude and respect of the society he serves. 
To that gratitude and respect the dramatic poet, and those 
who contribute to give effect to his works, are richly entitled. 
accordingly history informs us that in all recorded ages the- 
atrical exhibitions have been not only held in high estimation 
by the most wise, learned, and virtuous men, but sedulously 
cultivated and encouraged by legislators as matters of high 
public importance, particularly in those nations that have 
been most renowned for freedom and science. 

In the multitude and diversity of conflicting opinions 
which divide mankind upon all, even the most manifest 
truths, we find some upon this subject. Many well-mean- 
ing, sincere christians have waged war against the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure, as if it were the will of God that we should 
go weeping and sorrowing through life. The learned bishop’ 
of Rochester, speaking of a religious sect which carries this 
principle as far as it will go, says: “their error is not hete- 
rodoxy, but excessive, overheated zeal.” Thus we find that 
the stage has ever been with many well-meaning though 
mistaken men, a constant object of censure. Of those, a 
vast number express themselves with the sober, calm tender- 
ness which comports with the character of christians, while 
others again have so far lost their temper as to discard ina 
great measure from their hearts the first of all christian attri- 
butes—charity. We hope, for the honour of christianity, that 
there are but few of the latter description. There are men 
however of a very different mould—men respectable for piety 
und for learning, who have suffered themselves to be betrayed 
mto opinions hostile to the drama upon other grounds : 
these will even read plays, and profess to admire the poe- 
try, the language, and the genius of the dramatic poet; but 
still make war upon scenic representations, considering them 
as stimulants to vice—as a kind of moral cantharides which 
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serves to inflame the passions and break down the ram- 
parts behind which religion and prudence entrench the hu- 
man heart. Some there are again, who entertain scruples of 
a different kind, and turn from a play because it is a fiction ; 
while there are others, and they are most worthy of argu- 
ment, who think that theatres add more than their share to 
the aggregate mass of luxury, voluptuousness, and dissipa- 
tion, which brings nations to vitious refinement, enervation 
and decay. 

In all reasoning of this kind, authority goes a great way, 
and therefore before we proceed any further, we will enrol 
under the banners of our argument a few high personages, 
whose names on such an occasion are of weight to stand 
against the world, and enumerate some great nations who re- 
verenced and systematically encouraged the drama. If it can 
be shown that some of the most exalted men that ever lived— 
men eminent for virtue, high in power and distinction, and 
‘illustrious for talents, in different countries and at different 
times, have countenanced the stage and even written for 
it; nay, that some of that description have themselves been 
actors, furfher argument may well be thought superfluous : 
yet we wili not rest the matter there, but taking those along 
with us as authorities, go on and probe the error to which 
we allude, even to the very bone. 

It might not be difficult to prove by inference from a 
multitude of facts scattered through the history of the world, 
that a passion for the dramatic art is inherent in the nature of 
man. How else should it happen that in every age and nation 
of the world, vestiges remain of something resembling the- 
atrical amusements. It is asserted that the people of China 
full three thousand years ago had something of the kind and 
presented on a public stage, in spectacle, dialogue and 
action, living pictures of men and manners, for the suppres- 
sion of vice, and the circulation of virtue and morality. Even 
the Gymnosophists, severe as they were, encouraged drama- 
tic representation. The Bramins, whose austerity in religi- 
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ous and moral concerns almost surpasses belief, were in the 
constant habit of enforcing religious truths by dramatic 
fictions represented in public. The great and good Piipay 
the fabulist, is said to have used that kind of exhibition as a 
medium for conveying political instruction to a despotic 
prince, his master, to whom he dared not to utter the dictates 
of truth, in any other garb. In the obscurity of those re- 
mote ages, the evidences of particular facts are too faintly 
discernible to be relied upon: All that can be assumed as 
certain, therefore, is that the elementary parts of the drama- 
tic art had then been conceived and rudely practised But 
the first regular play was produced in Greece, where the 
great Eschylus, whose works are handed down to us, flourish- 
ed not only as a dramatist, but as an illustrious statesman 
and warrior. 

Without dwelling on the many other examples afforded 
by Greece, we proceed to as high authority as can be found 
among men: we mean Roscius the Roman actor. That 
extraordinary man’s name is immortalized by Cicero, who 
has in various parts of his works panegyrized him no less for 
his virtues than for his talents. Of him, that great orator, 
philosopher and moralist has recorded, that he was a being so 
perfect that any person who excelled in any art was usually 
called 4 Roscrus—that he knew better than any other man 
how to inculcate virtue, and that he was more pure in his 
private life than any man in Rome. 

In the Roman catholic countries the priesthood shut out 
as far as they could from the people the instruction of the 
stage. For ages the fire of the HoLY inquisition kept works 
of genius of every kind in suppression all over the south of 
Europe. In France the monarch supported the stage against 
its enemies; bu: though he was able to support the actors 
in life, he had rt power or influence sufficient to obtain for 
them consolaticn in death; the rights of the ‘church and 
christian burial Ucing refused to them by the clergy. 
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In England, where the clouds of religious intolerance 
were first broken and dispersed by the reformation, the stage 
has flourished, and exhibited a mass of excellence and a con- 
stellation of genius unparalleled in the annals of the world. 
There :t has been encouraged and admired by men whose 
authority, as persons deeply versed in christian theology and 
learned as it is given to human creatures to be, we do not 
scruple to prefer to that of the persons who raise their voices 
against the stage. Milton, Pope, Addison, Johnson, Warbur- 
ton, bishop of Gloucester, and many others have given their 
labours to the stage. In many of his elegant periodical papers 
Mr. Appison has left testimonies of his veneration for it, 
and of his personal respect for players; nay, he wrote se- 
veral pieces for the stage, in comedy as well as tragedy; yet 
we believe it will not be doubted that he was an orthodox 
christian. The illustrious Pope, in a prologue which he 
wrote for one of Mr. Addison’s plays—the tragedy of Cato— 
speaks his opinion of the stage in the following lines: 


To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart, 

To make mankind in conscious virtue.bold, 
Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold: 
For this the tragic Muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age. 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 

And foes to virtue wondered how they wept. 


Warburton, the friend of Pope, a divine of the highest rank, 
wrote notes to Shakspeare. And an infinite number of the 
christian clergy of as orthodox piety as any that ever lived, 
have admired and loved plays and players. If in religion 
doctor Johnson had a fault, it certainly was excessive zeal— 
and assuredly his morality cannot be called im question. 
What his idea of the stage was, may be inferred from his 
labours, and from his private friendships. His preface to 
Shakspeare—his illustrations and characters of the bard’s 
plays—his tragedy of Irene, of which he diligently superin- 
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tended the rehearsal and representation—his friendship for 
Garrick and for Murphy—his letters in the Idler and Ramb- 
ler, from one of which we have taken our motto for the Dra- 
matic Censor, and his constant attendance on the theatre, 
loudly proclaim his opinion of the stage. To him who 
would persist to think sinful that which the scrupulous John- 
son constantly did, we can only say in the words of one of 
Shakspeare’s clowns—“ God comfort thy capacity.” 

One example more. Whatever his political errors may 
have been, the present old king of England can never be 
suspected of coldness in matters of divinity, or of heterodoxy 
in religion. His fault in that way leans to the other side— 
for it is doubt:d by the most intelligent men in England 
whether his zeai does not border on excess. He has all his 
life too taken counsel from those he thought the best divines ; 
yet he has done much to encourage the stage, and greatly 
delighted in scenic representations—particularly in comedy. 
But as a much stronger proof of his esteem for the drama, 
we will barely mention one fact: When his majesty first 
read Arthur Murphy’s tragedy of the Orphan of China, he 
sent the poet a present of a thousand guineas. 

The notion that the theatre should be avoided as a 
stimulant to the passions deserves some respect on account 
of its antiquity; for it is as old as the great grand-mother of 
the oldest man living. In good times of yore, when ladies 
were not so squeamish as they are now about words, because 
they did not know their meaning, but were more cautious of 
facts, because the meaning of facts cannot be misunderstocd, 
young men had a refuge from the temptations of the stage 
in the reserved deportment and full clothing of domestic 
society, we cannot wonder that the good old ladies who ab- 
horred the slightest immodesty in dress little, if at all less 
than they abhorred actual vice, should urge to their sons 
the necessity of keeping aloof from the allurements of the 
theatre. If at that time the costume of the stage differed 
essentially from that of private life, and was the reverse of 
modest, or if the actresses indulged in meretricious airs 
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which dared not be shown in domestic society, there was a 
very just pretence, or rather indeed there was the most 
cogent reason for preaching against the theatre. But at 
this day, no hypothesis of the kind can be allowed. That 
beautiful young women ornamented with every decoration 
which art can lend to enhance their charms will perhaps ex- 
cite admiration and licentious desires, is true; but that those 
arts are more generally practised, or those incitements more 
strongly or frequently played off on the boards of the theatre 
than in respectable private life, our eyes forbid us to believe. 
He who looks from the ladies on the stage to those seated on 
the benches, and compares their dress and artificial allure- 
ments must have either very strong nerves or very bad 
sight, if he persist in saying that there is more danger 
to be apprehended from the former than the latter. He 
knows very little of modern manners and must be a very 
suckling in the ways of the world who imagines that a young 
man has any thing to fear from the actresses on the stage, 
who has gone through the crdeal of a common ball-room, or 
even walked of a fine day through our streets. The ladies 
of London, Dublin, New-York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
have thrown those of the stage quite into the back ground in 
the arts of the toilet. Nor is this qualification confined to 
those of the haut-ton, but has descended to tradesmen’s wives 
and daughters; to chambermaids, laundresses, and wenches 
of the kitchen white, yellow, and black, coloured and unco- 
loured. 

Familiarity with impressive objects soon robs them of 
their influence; and if our natural disgust and anger at the 
shameful innovations in the female costume for which Great 
Britain and America stand indebted to the virtues of France, 
be blunted by the constant obtrusion of them on our sight, 
it is to be hoped that the pernicious influence of them upon 
public morals will be diminished also. In those regions 
where a tropical sun renders clothing cumbersome, and the 
costume of the ladies of necessity exceeds a little that of 
ours in transparency and scantiness, familiarity renders it 
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harmless; little or nothing is left for the imagination to 
feed upon; cheapened by their obviousness, the female 
charms are rejected by the fancy which loves to dwell on 
what it only guesses at, or has but rarely seen, and the 
youthful heart finds its ultimate safety in the apparent excess 
of its danger. Thus the stage, if it ever possessed, has lost 
its vitious allurements, as a bucket of water is lost in the 
ocean. To test this reasoning by matter of fact we appeal 
to the general feeling, and have no fear of being contra- 
dicted when we assert that, with reference to their compa- 
rative numbers, more mischievous throbs have been excited 
in every theatre in London, New-York, and Philadelphia 
for some years past before, than behind the curtain. 

We are aware that there are some who will object, 
us a thing taken for granted, the greater licentiousness of 
a player’s life; but this, before it can be admitted in ar- 
gument, must be proved, and the proof of it would be very 
dificult indeed. From a long and attentive consideration 
of the subject, founded upon a perfect knowledge of the pri- 
vate characters of the stage, and the general complexion of 
society off of it, we ure persuaded that in point of intrinsic 
virtue the players stand exactly on a par with the general 
mass of society. That there are offenders against the laws 
of morality and religion among them is certain; but it must 
be remembered that they labour in this respect under great 
disadvantages, from the publicity of their situation. There, 
they stand exhibited to public view, every turn of their con- 
duct, private and public, becomes a subject of general scrutiny. 
Ten thousand eyes are rivetted upon them, for one that is 
fixed upon individuals in private life. And though it often 
happens that some of them are suspected whose lives are 
perfectly pure, none who have deviated from the paths of 
virtue can long keep their fall concealed. Can the same be 
said of the other departments of life? No. Now and then 
indiscretion, accident, or a total abandonment of decency 
brings to light the misconduct of an individual; but in ge- 
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neral the irregularities of private life either escape detection 
or are hushed up by pride. Sometimes indeed one vitious 
purpose occasions the detection of another, and family dis- 
grace is revealed to pave the way to a divorce, with a view 
to another marriage, and perhaps to another divorce. Were 
the private conduct of individuals in other stations as well 
known as that of the people of the stage, the former would 
have no cause to exult at the superiority of their morals ; and 
in truth if a candid review be taken individually of the ac- 
tresses of the English stage, by which we mean every stage 
where the English language is spoken, it will appear that, with 
few exceptions, they stand highly respectable for private 
worth and pure moral character. In England, Scotland and 
‘still more in Ireland, an unblemished reputation is necessary 
toa lady’s success on the stage. In some instances, the 
greatest favourites of the public have been driven for a time 
from the stage, for trespasses upon virtue, and when permit- 
ted to return were never after much more than endured. 
To these instances we shall have occasion to advert in the 
course of this work. 

While we assert, on the best grounds, that the theatre 
may be made, by proper established regulations, a school of 
virtue and manners, we do not wish to conceal our persua- 
sion that there is nothing more potent to debase and corrupt 
the minds of a people than a licentious stage. But it may 
be averred with equal truth, that the abuses of every other 
institution are fraught with no less mischief to the public. 
At this very moment the abuse of the pulpit is the parent 
of more public mischief in Great Britain and America than 
the stage ever produced in its most prolific days of vice; 
and it is deplorable to reflect that the former is rapidly in- 
creasing, while the vitiation of the latter has been for a cen- 
tury on the decline. The licentiousness of the stage in the 
reign of Charles II was’ enormous: but it was a licentious- 
ness which the theatre in common with the whole nation 
derived from the court, and from a most flagitious monarch 
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whose example made vice fashionable. In servile compli- 
ance with the reigning taste, the greatest poets of the day 
abandoned true fame, and discarded much of their literary 
merit: Otway and Dryden sunk into the most mean ayd cri- 
minal slavery to it—the former with the greatest powers for 
the pathetic ever possessed by any man, Shakspeare excepted, 
has lett behind him plays which in an almost equal degree ex- 
cite our admiration and contempt, our indignation and our 
pity. It is charitable to suppose that “‘ his poverty and not his 
will consented.” But Dryden had no such excuse to plead 
for his base subserviency to pecuniary advantage, or for the 
detestable licentiousness of his comedies. He who will take 
the pains to turn to that admirable tragedy, Venice Pre- 
served, by Otway, will find in the scenes between Aquileia 
and the old senator Antonio enough to disgust the taste of 
any one not callous to all sense of delicacy. But had Juve- 
nal lived at that period, he would have scourged Dryden out 
of society. To those we might add Wycherly. Congreve 
and other cotemporary authors succeeded: but the offences 
committed by those men can no more be alleged as a ground 
of general condemnation of the stage, than the works of 
lord Rochester can be set up as a reason for condemning 
Milton, Pope, Thomson, Goldsmith, and all our other poets, 
or the innumerable murders committed by unprincipled 
quacks, be alleged as a cause for abolishing the whole prac- 
tice of medicine. 

Exasperated by the outrages of the dramatic poets, on 
virtue and decency, Jeremy Collier, a non-juring clergyman, 
attacked the stage. His charge against the authors was 
unquestionably right; but his attack upon the stage itself, 
exhibited a disposition splenetic almost to misanthropy, and 
an austerity of principle urged to unsocial ferocity. In his 
fury he renounced the idea of reforming the stage; he was 
for abolishing it entirely. He attacked the poets with “ un- 
conquerable pertinacity, with wit in the highest degree keen 
and sarcastic, and with all those powers exalted and invigo- 
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rated by just confidence in his cause.”* Thus arose a contro- 
versy which lasted ten years, during which time authors found 
it necessary to become more discreet. ‘Comedy (says Dr. 
Johnson) grew more modest; and Collier lived to see the 
reformation of the stage.” Colley Cibber, who was one of 
those whose plays Collier attacked, candidly says, “* It must 
be granted that his calling our dramatic writers to this ac- 
count had a very wholesome effect upon those who ‘writ 
after his time. Indecencies were no longer wit; and by 
degrees the fair sex came again to fill the boxes on the first 
day of anew comedy, without fear or censure.” 

Such a licentiqus stage as is here described. well deserved 
the severest attacks: but what is there to justify severity 
now? at this day not only the success of every new play so 
much depends upon its purity, but so scrupulously correct 
in that particular is the public taste, and so abstinent from 
every the slightest indelicacy are the authors of plays and 
even farces, that not a word is uttered upon the stage from 
which the most timid real modesty would shrink. In confor- 
mity to this happy state of the general taste and morals, all the 
eld plays that retain possession of the stage, have been clear- 
ed of their pollution, and all the offensive passages in them 
have been expunged ; some have been entirely thrown out as 
incapable of amendment, and in truth, purity of sentiment, 
and delicacy of expression, have become so prevalent, that it 
is very much to be doubted whether if it were proposed to 
act one of Wycherly’s, Dryden’s, or Otway’s offensive plays 
in its original state, a set of players could be found who 
would prostitute themselves so far as to perform it. 

From the offences of mankind arise despotic restrictions 
and penal laws of every kind. From the licentiousness of 
the stage in England, arose the licensing law which still con- 
tinues to hold a heavy hand over all the dramatic productions 
that are acted; and which has too often been perverted to 
corrupt purposes. 





* Dr. Johnson. 
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But if the abuses of the stage in the times alluded to, 
serve to show its power to do mischief, the general reforma- 
tion in the public taste, which followed that of the dramatic 
writings, equally show its competency to effectuate good. 
Rousseau, who had little less dislike to plays and players 
than Jeremy Collier, says, in a letter to D’Alembert, “ Let 
us not attribute to the stage the power of changing opinions 
or manners, when it has only that of following and_height- 
ening them. An author who offends the general taste may 
as well cease to write, for nobody will read his works. When 
Moliere reformed the stage he attacked modes and ridicu- 
lous customs, but he did not insult the public taste; he 
either followed or explained it.” So far Rousseau was 
right. It is the public that gives the stage its bias—neces- 
sarily preceding it in taste and opinion, and pointing out the 
direction to its object. In return the stage gives the public 
a stronger impulse in morals and manners. Wherever the 
stage is found corrupted with bad morals, it may be taken 
for granted that the nation has been corrupted before it; when 
it labours under the evils of a bad taste, it may safely be 
concluded that that of the public has been previously vitia- 
ted. The truth is evident in the wretched state of dramatic 
taste in England at this moment, where, corrupted by the 
spectacles and mummery of the Italian opera, by the rage 
for preternatural agency acquired from the reading of ghost 
novels and romances, and by the introduction of German 
plays or translations, the people can relish nothing but melo- 
drame, show, extravagant incident, stage effect and situa- 
tion—goblins, demons, fiddling, capering and pantomime, 
and the managers, in order to live, are compelled to gratify 
the deluded tasteless multitude at an incalculable expense. 

What the advantages are which could be derived from 
abolishing the stage can only be judged from a view of the 
moral state of those countries in which the drama has been 
for ages discouraged and held in disrepute, compared with 
that of countries where it has been supported and cultivated. 
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Spain comes nearest to a total want of a regular drama of 
any christian country in Europe; and if there be any person 
who prefers the moral state of that country to the moral state 
of Great Britain or America, we wish him joy of his opinion, 
and assure him that we admire neither his taste, his argu- 
ment, nor his inference. 

We have thus far entered into a vindication of the stage, 
not with the slightest hope of changing the opinion of its 
enemies, nor with the least desire to increase the admiration 
of its friends; but to awaken public opinion to a sense of 
its vast importance, and of the advantages which soctety 
may derive from giving full and salutary effect to its agency, 
by generous encouragement, and vigilant control—by direct- 
ing its operations into proper channels, and fostering it by 
approbation in every thing that has a tendency to promote 
virtue, to improve the intellectual powers, and to correct and 
refine the taste, and the manners of society. This desirable 
end can only be attained by making it respectable, and shel- 
tering ‘its professors from the insult and oppression of the 
ignorant, the base-minded, and the illiberal. None will profit 
by the precepts of those whom they contemn; and the youth 
of the country will be very unlikely to yield to the authority 
of the instructor whom they see subjected to the sneers and 
affronts of the very rabble they themselves despise. Besides, 
if actors were to be treated with injustice and contumely, 
young gentlemen of talents and virtue would be deterred from 
entering into the profession ; and the stage would soon become 
as bad as it is falsely described to be by fanatics—a sink of 
vice and corruption: but the wisdom and liberality of the 
British nation, after the example of old Rome, having, on 
the contrary, given to the gentlemen of the stage their me- 
rited rank in society, and raised actors and actresses of irre- 
proachable private character, to associate with the families 
of peers, statesmen, legislators, and men of the highest rank 
in the nation, the profession is filled with persons eminently 
respectable for talents, learning and morals, and estimable as 
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those of other classes in social life—estimable as husbands, 
fathers, children, friends and companions. But in Great Bri- 
tain, they have a twofold protection—that of the audience and 
that of the lav—from the insults and injustice of capricious, 
saucy, or malignant individuals. There, the line that sepa- 
rates the rights of the actor from those of the auditor has 
been exactly defined by the highest judicial authority.* And 
if an individual assaults a performer by hissing} with- 
out carrying the audience, or a large majority of it, along 
with him, the performer has his action against his malicious 
assailant, and is adjudged damages as certainly as persons 
of any of the other professions or trades recover for an assault, 
a calumny, or a libel. Hence the stage is looked up to as a 
great school, and the eminent actors are universally looked 
to as the best instructors in action, elocution, orthoepy, and 
the component parts of oratory. By following the same libe- 
ral and wise system with respect to ouR stage, we may rea- 
sonably hope soon to bring it to a reputable state of compe- 
tition with that of Great Britain, and in that as in most other 
parts of the elegancies of life, not very long hence, to place 
the new on a complete footing with the old country. 





* By Lord Mansfield in the King’s Bench, in the case of Macklin 
against Sparks, Miles, Reddish, and others. 

7 The audience, whenever an individual hisses against the sense 
of the house, always silence the offender by crying, “‘ there’s a goose 
in the pit (or wherever it is) turn him out,” and if he persists they 
expel him by force. It is to be hoped our audiences would follow the 
example. It is frequently necessary. 
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THE DRAMA. 


—Whilet the Drama bows lo Virtue's cause, 
To ald her precepts and enforce her lawe, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 
Aodtriumpd vo bereBuite nil se 








KOOKS. 


LONDON THEATRES. 


Covent Garden.—A new opera in three 
acts, entitled Clart, or the Maid of Milan, 
was produced nt this theatre for the first 
time on the 8th May last, said to bea 
translation from the French by Afr. How- 
ard Paye, Of this opera we find the 
following account in the London papers : 

The plot is simple enough. Clari has 
been induced to leave her father’s house 
by the Duke on promise of marriage., 
The Duke subsegently recants, and pro-' 
poses that she shall live with him as his 
mistress. Clari, still unstained, is over- 
whelmed by the proposal, and determines 
on escaping from the palace. She ef- 
fects her object by letting herself down 
from a balcony, to the great alarm and in- 
terest of the audience. She reaches he: 
native village, fiads its population engaged! 
in amarriage fete, is recognised, cheered, 
and broughttother mother, from whom she 
meets a forgiving reception. Her father 
returos from the chase full of dejec- 
tion; she is brougbtin veiled. Her sto- 


is told, as of a btranger’s daughter ; 
the old. peasaot : grows ‘more -agteted. 
Clari flings herself unveiled into his arms, 
as he is about tocurse her. The carse 
is turned into sudden benediction ; and in 
the midst of the general interest, the 
duke rushes in, proclaims his determina- 
tion to marry the fugitive, declares his 
remorse, her innocence, is about to be 
shot by her father om the strength of his 
epeech, is saved by Clarj, is thus doubly 
loving and doubly repentant, and is mar- 
ried by anticipation in a lively chotus of 
all the characters, 

The stage eqaipments were in the usu- 
al profusion and beauty of this Theatre ; 
the dresses rich or picturesque: and ali 
was done in scenery or costume that 
could give vigour to the qatural feeble- 
ness of Bfelo-drama. The music is by 
Bishop, and an evidence of the taste and 
adroitness of that able composer. Bome of 
the songs came on us with recollections 
of favourite though neglected airs; but 
the harmonies were richly combined, and 
the accompaniments exhibited the com- 
poser's knowledge of the orchestre. A 
serenade, “Sleep, gentle Lady,” appa- 
rently modelled on “ Glorious Apollo,” 
was admirably sung and most favourably 
received. It was encored, The gene- 
ral character of the music is simplicity, 
not without some occasions for the dis- 
play of the singers and even of the com- 
poser. We have notspace to quote more 
than a few of the more advantageous 
specimens of the poetry : — 


SONG.—Jocoso. 


From flowers which we twine for the temples of love, 
Love itself may loatruction receive; 

The love learn'd from Nature comes etralgbt from abore, 
Here are lessons that cannot decelve. 

‘Twere surely enaugh to check pride {fo ite birth, 
Ere it whispers the beart bave betray'd, 

To koow that the sweetest of fowrets on earth—- 
The violet—grows in the shade! 


To souls that are beht ono slainiess career, 
What a moral the sunflower supplies, 

From morning ttll eve, pever koowo to appear 
With a look turn'd away from the skies. 

Asalet not the soul-strikeo mocrner complals, 
But de taught by those blossoms of nigtt, 

Whose solitude darkoess frowns over ic vaio, 
‘Tis in darkness thelr colours are bright 


SONG —Cusru. 


To the promie of pleasure, the silly believer, 
ome forsakiog, to brave 
The betraying world's wave, 

Ta Jef the world's scora by the wily decelrar, 
Aad finds, but too late, that wherever we roam, 
There's no pleasure abroad like the pleasure of home. 
But droop not, poor cast-away, be not dejected, 
If still fromy the world’s heartless bosom ; 
¥rom your home on earth though cast bouseleas Lo roars. 
Hope for mercy in Heav'n, and be sure of a home. 


SONG.—Nico1o. 


Though the tempeste of winter may sweep 
The seabowing leaves from our bow'rs, 
And Flora in sorrow may weep 
Her desniate kingdom of flowers! 
Though the wild mountain torrent may teat 
The pine from bis throse oa the peak, 
Andtbe bright wloged bird of the alr 
Drop dead at the storm epirit'sshriek! ~ 
Unheeded the ruin that’s burl'd 
From the hurricace's wide spreading wing, 
Or the frown winter casts o'er the world, 
If the heart wear the smile of the spring ! 
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MEMvIn OF M. TALMA, 
THE PRENCH GARRICK. 
(Bromthe Literary Gazette.) 

alma, who is now in his filtieth vear, 

_ Was boro in Frauce, and remained there 
till he attained his cighth year, when 
he was sent to receive a part of his edu- 
cation in England. It is a remarkable 
circumstance in this early part of his 
life, that he was selected to perform a 
principal character ina play, that was 
gol up and performed before their Royal 
Highuesses the Prince Regent and Duke 
of York, by the proprietors of the aca- 
demy where he was placed; aud that, 
tho’ he acquitted himself very well, he 
was so much agitated by his emotions in 
this his first essay, a3 not to recover from 
its effects for sufietime after the. per- 
formauce was over. Ife returned to 
France in his fifteenth ycar to finish his 
education, remained at college a few 
yeara, and revisited England in 1783, 
Tt was at this period that he first felt an 
ivelination for that profession, of which’ 
he was destined to become so distinguish- 
ed au ornament. On seeing Mr. Kem- 
ble and Mrs, Siddons in tragedy, he re- 
turned to France in 1786, and began to 
apply himself to surgery as his future 
profession; but his predominant passion 
still carrying him to the stage, M. Male, 
a celebrated comic actor with whom he 
became acquainted, took him under his 
care, and, from the high opinion he en- 
tertaived of his talents, introduced him. 
to the committee of the Theatre Fran- 
cats, by whom he was engaged : in 1787 
he made his first appearance ia’ the 
character of Seidin Voltaire’s Mahomet. 
We was then about 20. : 

The ‘debut of Talma excited no euthu- 
siasm. The part of Charles 1X.-én the 
tragedy of that name, by Cheuier; was 
the only oue which afforded him du op- 
porluuity of commencing and establish. 
ing his reputation. Among other thinge, 
it was observed that he devoted such 
minute attention to his costume and. 
head-dress, and gave 60 peculiar an ex- 
pression to his features, that he presented 
ted a striking resemblance to the portra ws 
which are preserved of (ha mpouarch. 
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Fyencb critics have been divided in 
opiniog concerning the merits of Talma, 
who is the creator of a new style of dec- 
lamationon the French stage. 


delivery, a hotlowness af tone, aad a 
voice which ia almost always eonfioed, 
and which never devyelopes itself except 
by sudden bursts: Others declare him 
to be a model of the beau ideal, and an 
artist whe has arrived at a degree of 
perfection which none ever before altain- 
ed, and which nove can in future hope 
to acquire. 

Impartial amateurs agree that no one 
equals Talma in the character of a ty- 
Fant or a censpirator, such as Nero,Man- 
Tius, &c. &c. but iv those which require 
spirit, nobleness, and dignity, like Tan- 
cred, Orosmanes, Achilles, &c. they 
prefer 7.a Fond, who at this moment 
shares with him the tragic sceptre of the 
Theatre Francais. ; 

‘ANE FFENCN almost Hespall OF WME 
his equal—his superior they think im- 
possible. Ft was not to be expected that 
such a man as Falma, considering the 
times in which he lived, could have a- 
voided the imputation of party prinei- 
ples. He accordingly has been put 
down as of the revolutionary party ; but 
this is an error, oy rather a calumny, of 


Some 
have accused him of heaviness in his | 


| 


applauses lavisbed upoa him, could. not 
eadure the pointed censures with which 
the old eritic daily stung bim. Oue 
eveuisg, whilst Geoffroy was at the 
Theatre Francais, accompanied by his 
wife, and a lady and gentleman their 
| friends, the deor of bis box suddenly 
opened while the performers were on 
the stage. A man appeared, and said 
‘io atoud voice, “Is M. Geoffroy here 2" 
' Without waiting for a reply, he entered 
‘the box, and seizing Geoffrey by the 
hand, “ Come out, villaiu!’’ continued 
he.—“ Heavens, 'tis M. Talma?”” ex~ 
elaimed Madame Geoffroy. The frieud 
of the eritic then repelling the tragic 
monarch, whose nails were already im- 
printed in characters of blood upon ipe 
hand of his censor, succeeded in forcing 
him out of the box and closing the door 
; upon him. The door was however, 
| opened a seeond time; the stege of the 
| box again commenced, but the occtipants 
had the advantage, and remained mas- 
ters of the field of battle. Had such ao 
affair as this occurred in England, the 
actor weuld have been tried for an us- 
sault. In France, however, be was 
dismissed with a slight reproof, which 
Savary, who was thea minister.of police, 


'| delivered to him with a smile. On the 


his enemies, for he was, during the . 


whole course of the moderate party, and, 
whatever his enemies may say to the 
contrary, lre never made himself eonspi- 
cucus. His commandiog talents—his 
general acquirements—and, above all, 
the excellence of bis private character, 


so distinguished for liberality and hos- 


pitality, cannot fail to ensure hin a fa 
vorable reception in this country. He 
speaks English fluently, but doew not 
intenl to perform any character in an 
English play, nor indeed is it certain 
that te will ina Freach one, as be came 
here merely for his amusement. 

The celebrated critic Geoffroy, per- 
haps a little too much imbued with the 
priuciples of the old school, frequently 
attacked the acting and declamation of 
Talma in the Journal des Debats. The 

atter who was intoxicated with the 


‘following day Geoffroy gave a descrip- 
tion of this scene in the Journal des 
Debats, and was expert. enough to tura 
the joke against his adversary. 
Napoleon was exceedingly attached 
te Talma, and appointed him his reader. 
We are happy io being able on the 
present occasion to subjoin an extract 


fron: Lady Morgan's work, further il 


lustrative of the peculiar talents of this 
distiuguished actor. 

“ Britannicus,” saya Lady Morgaa, 
“so long the fashion, from the inimitable 
performance of Talma in Nero, awaken- 
ed my mest anxious expectations ; and 
it was not withont emotion that I saw 
myself, for the first time, in the great 
national theatre of France, and in abox 
chosen.and procured forme by M. Tal- 
ma himself. Still, however, great my 

| expectative, however lively my impa- 
| tience for the rising of the curtain, which 
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recalled the: long:blunted vivacity of. 


feelings of, childish solicitude and curio- 
sity, I soou perceived that I was cold, 
Jangujd, and inanimate to the genuine 
Freucd audience that surrounded me-- 
The hoyse was an overflow at anearly 
hour the orchestra, cleared.of all its 
instruments, was filled to suffocation ; 
and (he parterre, as usual,crowded with 
men (chiefly from the public schools and 
dycees, whoge criticima not wufrequently 
decide the fate of new pieces, and give 
weight to the reputation of old ones,) ex- 
hibited hundreds of anxious faces, mar- 
ked countenances, and fignres and cos- 
tumes which might anawer alike for the 
bands of brigandage, or the classes of 
_ philosophy. Some were reading over 
the tragedy; others were commenting 
particular passages; a low murmur of 
agitation crept throngh the house like 
the rustling of Ieaves to a gentle wind, 
until the risiog of the curtain stilled 
every. voice, composed every muscle, 
and riveted the very existence of the 
audience (if may use the expression) 
Bpon the scene. ; 


“The theatres of other countries - 


asseinble spectators, but aa audience is 
only to be found in a Freuch theatre. 
Through the whole five acts attention 
fever flagged for a moment; not an 
eye was averted,notan ear unattending; 
every one seemed to have the play by 
heart, and every ove attended, as ifthey 
had never seeu it before. 

“Tn the famous scene of Britannicus 
where Agrippina is left tete-a-tete with 
her son, to enter on her defence, Ma- 
demoiselie Georges, as the Romar em- 
press, went through a loug speech of a 
hundred and ten lines, with great clear- 
ness, elegance of enunciation, and grace- 
ful calmness of action, 

“ During the first seventy liacs of this 
speech, Talma, as Nero, sat a patient 
and tranquil auditor. No abrupt inter- 
ruption of haughty impatience, disdain- 
ing the curb of a long-neglected au- 
thority, was furnished by the genius of 
the author, or gave play to the talents 
of the admirable actor; and the little 
hy-play allowed . him,.or rather that he 
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allowed himself, was not riske:, until to- 
wards the close of the speech: jt was 
then, however, exquisite—it was nature. 
The constraint of forced and half-given 
attention, the languor of exhaustion, the 
restlessness of tedium, and the struggte 
between some little remains of filial de- 
ferevce and habiwal respect, blended 
with the haugity impatience of all dic- 
tation, were depicted, not in strong symp- 
toms and broad touches of grimace and 
action, but with a keeping, a tact, afide- 
lity to pature fhiiscribably fine. His 
transition of attitude; his playing with 
the embroidered scarf ronnd his neck, 
and which made a part of his mast clas- 
sical costume, his almost appearing to 
count its threads, in the inanity of his 
profound ennui, were alf traits of the 
highest order of acting. In London, 
this acting would have produced a 
thunder of applause; In Paria it wos 
coldly received, because it was innova- 


tion; and many a black bead in the 


parterre was searching its classical reces~ 
ses, for some example from same traci- 
tional authority, from Baron, or Le 
Kain, of an emperor being restless on his 
chair, or of the incideut of playing with 
the handkerchiefbeing at all conformable 
to the necessity “ de represanter noble- 
ment," in all kings, siuce the time of 
Lonis le Grand. 

“ Whether on the stage at the Thea- 
tre Francais, oy in the Thuilleries, Tal- 
ma js eminently superior to the school 
whose rules he ig obliged to obey. His 
great genius always appeared to me to 
be struggling against the methodical ob- 
atacles presented toitsexertions. He is 
the Gulliver of the French stage tied 
down by Liltiputian threads. Before 
talevts like his can exert their fuil force, 
and take their utmost scope, anew or- 
der of drama must succeed to the de- 
clamatory and rhyming school which 
now occtipies the French stage. Talma 
isa passionate admirer of the English 
drama, and of Shakspeare. He speaks 
English fluently, and told me that he 
had a great desire to play in one of 
Shakepeare’a tragedies. He did not 
complain, but he hinted at the restraint 
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under which his talents labored,from that 
esprit de systeme, which the French have 
bavished from every otherart, and which 
keeps its last hold on their stage. But he 
said, ‘if I attempt the least innovation ; 
if I frown a shade deeper to-night thaa 
I frowned last night, io the same charac- 
ter, the parterre are sure to call me to 
order.’ ; 

“Phe dignity and tragic powers of 
Talma, on the stage, are curiously but 
charmiogly contrasted with the simpli- 
city, playfulness, and gaiety of his most 
unassuming, unpretending manners off 
the stage. I (who had never seen Cori- 
olanus in the drawing-room, but as I had 
seen Coriolanus in the Forum,) expected 
to meet this great tragedian io private 
Jie, in all the pomp and solemnity of his 
profession ; the cold address, the measur- 
ed phrase; in a word, 1 expected to meet 
the actor: but inthe simple, unaffected 
manners of this celebrated person, I 
fuund only the well-bred and accom- 
plished gentleman. ‘alma had, in his 
early tile, been intimate with Buona- 
parte; and {lie’ ex-emperor (who never 
Jorgot the iriends of the young engineer 
officer,) accorded the petites. entrees of 
the place to the sovereign of the Theatre 
Francais. ‘Talma saw him constanly ; 
not, however, to give him lessons (an iu- 

vention at which Buonaparte and ‘Tal- 
ma both laughed ;) but to discuss his 
favorite topic, tragedy, of which he was 
passionately “fond. On this subject, 
however, the actor frequently differed | 
with the emperor , while the emperor | 
as frequently dictated to the actor, | 
grectiug him, ‘ Eh bien! Talma, 
vous n'ares pas use de vos moyens hier 
au soir. Napoleon always disputed 
the merits of comedy, aud observed 
toa gentlemau, from whom I had the 
anecdole, | St vous preferes la comedie, 
c'est parcegue vous vieillisses.’— Et 
vous, Sire.’ replied Monsieur—* vous 
aimiz la tragedie, parceque vous ctes 
drop jeunc.’” 
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"ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


NEW THEATRE. 

I am heartily pleased to hear people talk, so sensibly 
of the necessity of having a new theatre. It is a 
pleasing idea, and should he followed. As an induce- 
ment for those public-spirited gentlemen who (alk of 
the thing, to mend their pace a little, | would promise 
to present them upon the first evening of their reign, 
a ucw farce so fat with humor, that their aadience will 
have to tie a handkerchief over their heads and chins 
to prevent their jaws from being dislocated with 
laughter. As an earnest of my intention, I subjoin 
some part of the rude structure as extemporaneously 
dexiened. GRU MIU. 

THE BACHELORS’ CLUB ; 
og,....LIPE IN SWALLOW ALLEY. | 
(A farce in Iwo acls.) 


(Characters. 
Eosign Brown, Nr. Charnock. 
Servot, Mr. Edger 
Sir Doleful Dorbug, Mr. Fina. 
Vandersprigic, Mr. Reed. 
Dr. Squech, Mr. Brown. 
Kufus Kibbener, Mr. Williamson. 
Justice Gobble, Mr. Kimer. 


Soep, (4 scouring constable, clerk, associate 
judge, &c.) Mr. Spear. 
Fenpi, Mes. Henry or Misa Powell. 
Mrs. Dingyphat, Mrs. Barnes. 
Two elderly spiusters with their knitting apparatus, &c. 
CostUMK. 

Ensign Brown. Horseman's bearskin cap, short 
uniform cuatee, red plush breeches, jackboots and 
spurs, and yellow whiskers, 

Seroot. Old gentleman’: black velvet suit ; cocked 
hat. 

Dorbug. Bottle-greencoat with long wide skirts, 
dove-colored small-clothes, fair boots, laced waist- 
coat, cane anJ snuff box. 

Vanderspeigle. An old gentleman's suit of enuff-col- 
our. 

Dr. Squash. Suit of rusty black with a white 
hat. 

Fubbiner. Fashionable modern dress. 

‘anni. White leno dress,trimmed with white satin 
ribbon and flowers. 

Mis. I. Calico gown with hoops, &c. 

Knatters—same. 

Acr lt. Scene—Room No. 9, in the Goose and Grid- 
tron. 

Sir Dolefl Dorbug a so¢-dizant wit, and Dr. Squash 
apensioned laugher. Sir Doleful rehearsing jokes 
from Jo Alilcr aud drilling Dr. Squash when to laugh 

and in what key. NN. B, ‘The part of Dr. Squash is 
confined to laughing, though he is allowed to range 
over the various divisions of that science, from the 
rude horse-laugh, to the soft sentimental cackle. 

Enter to them, Ensign Brown, a pompous Lragga- 
docio, and Scroot, whose countenance bears one con- 
tinued expression, which expresses uothing at all. 
His words are always in one tone. 

Dialogue. ‘The Enzign blusters, Sir Doleful re- 
peats his jokes, Dr. Squash Jaughs, Seroot sighs and 
makes his constant observation—** Tis only your im- 
agination.”” Er. gr. 

Lusign. An internal fine evening, young gentle- 
men. link my gizzard, but here we are again, as 
merry aud chirping as ever. Curse: ime, if I cant tell 
a bachelor in the street by his jolly countenance— | 

Sereo!. Losign—that’s ouly your imagination. | : 

Ensun. ‘Imagination !” Blood and oons! D'ye 
mean it asa reflcction on my veracity ? | 

Sir Doleful. Reflecteon ? he, he. Tuat puts me | 
in mind of when I was at college, Doctor. You see, | 
Ensign, [had a looking-glas:, and when a rascally | 
tutor stept ont of the door, } glared the sun dowu 
upon his nose, until he sneezed like a tobacconist. 
Egad, they were going to expel me for casting reflec- 
fons upon the Leads of the college! 

Doce Squash. Wa, ha ha, he, he, he, ho! 

Sir Dolerui. We, he. ha Seroot? hah? 

Seroni. {ufler @ pause.] Casting reflections. That's 
only vour imagination. 

Seene 2.) Mra. Dingyphat’s front parlor. 

Mrz. D. and two venerable spinsters knitting stock- 
iwgs and taking snuff. Tea about ready, tell news, 
talk gossip. abuse bachelors, moralize on the approach- 
ing Bachelor's ball. Scandalized at their having bal- 
loted for the admission of ladies. Horrid creatures. 


Enter Pnsign Brown, Sir Doleful and Dr. Squash, 
2 camomittiue tr invite thom to the ball. Nuch shork- 


ed, but finally consent. ; 

Scene 3. Public Roomsn the Goose and Gridiron. 

Vanderspeigle and Snap practising Billings’ Pealm- {| 
ody. Dispute upon the comparative merits of Billings 
and Law. Hubbub heard at a distance. Exit Van- 
derspeigle and Snap. 

Serne 4. The Bachelors’ Club. Tnsign Brown in 
the chair, Subject of discussion, Etiquette and cose 
tume at the approaching ball, &c. ‘Order! down ! 
What's the question? ‘all to order! The gentleman 
rises in explanation. Sir Doleful. ‘*1 rise, sir, to 
offer an amendment, sir, to the amendment upon the 
ainendatory suggestion, sir, of the gentleman in snuff- 
color, who doubted whether the amendment of his 
friend was strictly in order. Now, sir, | wish, sir, we 
may be ordered to disamend, or rather to a-mend this 
dts-order This, sir, | think is the question, sir ? 

Doctor Squash. He, he, ha, ha, ho! 

Ensign, Silence. Hubbub . adjourn, &c. 

N.B. In this scene the whole club wear glasses. 

Scene 5. Mrs. Dingyphat’s atting room. Room 
cluttered up with flower-pots, trees and bird cages. 
Fanni dressed for the ball. 

Enter Ribbexer. Love, jealousy, reproaches, re- 
couciliation, sentiment. 


et 


sonG—Rrbbener fo Fann. 
Thou hast braided thy dark flowing hair 
And wreathed it with roec-buds and pearts i 
But dearer, neglected, thy sweet tresses are 
Soft falling in natucal curls. 


Thou delightest the cold worid's gaze, 
When crowned with the flower and the gem ; 
But thy lover's smile, should be dearer praise 
Thao the sucense thou prizest from them. 


The bloom on thy young cheek is bright, 
With transport enjoyed too well; 

Yet less dear, than whee soft as the moon-heam's light. 
Or the tinge in a hyacinth bell. 


And gay is thy playful tone, 
As to flattery’s voice than respondest ; 

But what ie the praixc of the cold and unknown, 
To the tender blame of the fondest ! 


Scene 6. Procession of Bachelors and their part- 
ners to the ball at the Goose and Gridiron. Brown 
and Mrs, Dingiphat, Seroot and first Knitter, Vander- 
speigie and second Knitter, Ribbener and Vanni, Sir 
Doleful and Squash. : 

SecneG. The Bachelors’ Ball. Vanderspeigle en- 
deavoring to put one shuffle too much into a balance, 
loses his balance altogether, and flounders upon the 
floor, upsetting the whole line of Bachelors in his 
struggling. [Curtain fulle amidst the confusion, 

Act If. Actions for Breach of Promise, catastro- 
phe, - whole Club except Sir Doleful and Squash fore- 

edinto matrimony. Epilozue—a_ ballad upon that 
melancholy occasion, sung by Sir Doleful and Dr. 


Squash, to the tune— My name twas Robert Kidd 
when I sailed —” 
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NEW DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


The new Drury-lane theatre was opened on ‘the 10th of Oc- 
tober. The grand entrarice is at Bridgestreet, through | ‘a spa- 
cious hall, leading to the boxes and pit. This hall is supported 
‘by fine Doric columns, and illuminated by two large brass lamps: 
three large doors lead from this hall into’ the house, and into a 
rotunda of great beauty and elegance. ‘On each side of the ro- 
tunda are passages to the great stairs, which are peculiarly grand 
and spacious; over them is an ornamented ceiling, with a turret 
light. The body of thé theatre presents nearly three-fourths of 
a circle from the stage. This circular appearance is partly an 
optical deception, and has the effect of making the spectator ima- 
gine himself nearly close upon the stage, though seated in a 
centre box. The colour of the interior is gold upon green, and 
the relief of the boxes is by a rich crimson. ‘There are three 
circles of boxes, each containing twenty-four boxes, with four 
rows of seats, and sufficient room between each; there are seven 
slip boxes on each side, ranging with the first gallery, and the 
like number of private boxes nearly upon a'level with the pit. 
Tlie boxes will hold 1200 individuals; the pit about 850; the 
- lower gallery 480; and the upper gallery 280; in all, 2,810 per- 
- gons may be accommodated. The entrance to all the boxes and 
pit is.easy and secure. The theatre is indebted to colonel Con: 
greve for an excellent contrivance, which promises effectually 
to secure the building from fire. The appearance of the house 
is brilliant without being gaudy, and elegant without affectation. 
The fronts of the boxes have all diversified ornaments, which 
are neatly gilt, and give a variety and relief to the general as- 
pect. We must not omit the just praise which is due to the ar- 
chitect for those arrangements, which exclude the interruption 
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caused by indecent persons, and, by necessary” attractions, ‘draw 
off the noisy and frivolous part of the audience from the grave 
and sober hearers. The grand ‘saloon is eighty-six feet long, 
circular at each extremity, and separated from the box- corridors 
by the rotunda and grand staircase. It hasa tichly gilt stove 
at each corner, over which are finely imitated black and yellow- 
veined marble slabs as pedestals in the niches. The ceiling is 
arched, and the gerieral effect of two massy Corinthian columns 
of verd antique at each end, with ten corresponding pilasters on 
each side, is grand and pleasing. The rooms for coffee and re+ 
freshments at the ends of the saloon, though small, are very neat; 
they consist of recesses, Corinthian pilasters, four circular arches 
supporting domes with sky lights, from which glass lamps are 
suspended. On the north side of the theatre is the wardrobe. 
The retiring rooms for the stage boxes are decorated: with rich 
crimson carpets, and with deep crimson embossed paper. The 
private boxes have no anti-chambers.—We have now to notice. 
the pit, orchestra, and stage: there are seyenteen rows of seats 
in the pit, with four short ones, in consequence of the orchestra 
making two projections into it. The orchestra is about eight feet 
wide, and extends nearly the whole width of the pit. The stage 
is about thirty-three feet wide, the proscenium nineteen and a 
half, and the whole constructed so as to render the circular ap- 
pearance of the theatre nearly complete. The part. usually ap- 
propriated to doors, is occupied by two very fine and large: 
lamps, with tripods on triangular pedestals; each lamp: contains: 
a circle of small burners, on. the principle of Burton’s lamps.. 
Over the lamps are two stage boxes on each side, forming. an 
acute angle with the stage, and above them are. niches with sta- 
tues. The space over the side boxes, and ranging with the. up- 
per gallery, is left entirely open; hence the more perfect ‘trans- 
mission of sound to the remotest parts of the house, where the 
lowest whisper may be distincly, heard. Between the pedestal 
lamps: and the curtain on each side is a massy Corinthian column 
of verd antique, with.a gilt capital supporting the arch over the 
stage, inthe circle of which are the arms of his majesty. Cor- 
responding with these columns are three pilasters, ornamented 
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with connected rings entwined with grapes and.vine leaves, all 

richly gilt. Some, perhaps, may. object to so much gilding on 

the stage and front of the boxes, in a house where simplicity and 

plainness are conspicnoys; but it ought ta be remembered, that 

performers still wear embroidered dresses, and consequently re- 
quire the adjacent objects to be uniform with their costume and 
character. The pannel which joins the curtain is of a fine lilac 

colour, and contrasts advantageously with the green column and 

gilt ornaments.. The theatre itself is a master-piece of art, 
and an ornament of the metropolis. The coup: @’eil is delightful 

beyond the power of description. It certainly has no rival in 

England, or perhaps in the known world, for beauty, complete- 
ness, and magnificence. The architect, Mr. Wyatt, need envy 
no other artist, living or dead, after exhibiting this happy speci- 

men of his taste and genius. 
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This he accordingly does, when Ohivier 
makes a most moving declaration of his pas- 
sion, to which the guardian affects to give a 
favourable hearing, on which the pretended 
squire, changing his tone, reads the suppos- 
ed Azeline a most rude moral lesson, and 
adh fae  ———_j upbraids her with the atrocity of thus de- 
—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s eanse, ~~ ceiving a tender and respectable guardian, 
To ie resets enforcs ears,” [and arnmed toa exces of indignation by 
And triumph on her efforts still acend Sroow | lis oth eloquence, he seizes the branch of a 
tree and soundly belabonrs the supposed 
PARIS THEATRES. faithless damwiselle. Old Butignoles though 
July 1, | Sbeacitce under the weight of the blows, yet 
Ambigu Comique—A Vaudeville of one jtaker diem kindly as a proof of the trust- 
act, entitled Le Tuteur Trompé, Bultu, et | worthiness of his squire. But be is sOOn 
Content, has been produced at this theatre. | aruused from his dream of security, by 
The subject is taken from one of Lafon- | bursts of laughter from Azeline and some 
taine’s tales with the same title, saving and | Companicns of Ohvier. This pleasant story 
except the change of one word for the sake ‘bas becn very skilfully put en scéne by 
of bienséance. The scene is laid in an ane, Messrs. Hubert and Marechalle, and met 
tique baronial castle, in the good old times | Wilh complete success. Cheri, Dubursal, 
of chivalry and crusading. The proprietor, Mile Elconore, ably seconded the author's 
Cesar de Batignoles, a grim and eriszzly intentions, and secured, in no little decree, 
personage, turned of sixty, is guardian to the favourable reception of the piece. 
Azeline, a young and tender dunwiselle, potas ee a eses 
whose better part (in his opinion) her riches, 
he is so enamoured with, that le resolyes to 
secure to himself the future harvest of her 
tenderness. For this purpose, he has re- 
cource to the most approved bolts, and bars, 
anid padlocks of the locksiiths of those days. 
But notwithstanding (hese iron assurances, 
his mind still misgives bim, and he is looking 
out with great anxicty for the arrival of a 
trusty squire, recommended him hy one of 
his fricnds as a very Argus for female frail- 
tias, and ina word, a mate duenna of the: 
first water. Azeline, on her part, has not 
been idle, and has contrived, notwithstand- : 
ing the strict surveilance under which she 
is kept, to get up a little aifair of the heart 
with a handsome young page ycleped Olivier. 
‘The amorous page on hearing of the ex- 
pected arrival of the trusty squiro, talces the 
liberty of intercepting him on the road, and 
by the mingled effect of menaces and gold, 
eets him to transfer his costume and iis Iet- 
ters of introduction to hin. Under the dis- 
euise of this duenna in jack-boots, Olivier | 
presents himself before the jealous old cuar- 
dian, declaimns most eloquently on the theme 
of “frailty, thy name is woman,” and shows 
himself so profoundly skilled in all the tricks 
and turns of that wily scx, that the old gen-, 
tleman looks on him as the phaenix of sur-| 
veillans, and immediately instals him into 
that honourable place. Azcline, to seal up| 
the eyes of the old feudal square-tocs still 
more hermetically, complains to him in a! 
short vime, that this so vaunted Argus has| 
had the temerity to make love toher. The 
guardian, to have oecular demonstration of! 
this domestic treason, resolves to put on fe-. 
inade attire, and repair instead of Azeline to! 
the rendezvous she had promised the squire. | 
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